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These units 


speed posting 


Extra-heavy balances —extra-heavy duties—yet the 
day’s tasks cleaned up on time with Art Metal Posting 
and Check File Units 


speeded—systema- 
tized ... Extra-heavy duties 
handled without strain. Your 
bookkeepers will appreciate the 
help these Art Metal Posting and 
Check File Units give them. 

And improving the work — 
speeding operations—systematiz- 
ing routine—cuts overhead costs. 

The pictures on this page show 
clearly why so many successful 
banking institutions nowuse these 
Art Metal Units. They pay their 
way wherever mechanical ac- 
counting systems are employed. 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS:::HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


Forty years’ experience 
making banking equipment has 
gone into these units — forty 
years of practical co-operation 
with banks and their needs. Vari- 
ous other types of units have been 
evolved. Also sorting racks, mail 
cases, coin buses and omnibus files. 

A comprehensive booklet has 
been prepared that describes this 
line. 

We shall be glad to send you 
a copy. Please write. Art Metal 
Construction Company, James- 
town, New York. 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
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Posting and Check File Units 

with Adding Machine and 

Stand and Ledger Posting 

Tray in position. The com- 

pactness of this arrangement 

is evident—a great floor 
Space saver 


This shows one of the 
three Check FileDrawers 
of the Posting Unit. It 
can be easily reached for 
the rapid filing of checks. 


Here the convenient shelf 

of the Posting and Check 

File Unit is extended, A 

felt strip keeps checks 

from sliding under when 
the shelf is closed. 


This is the same arrangement as the large pic- 

ture above, showing how well it works out for 

the operator. Everything is within easy reach of 

his hands. There is no wasted effort. His work 
is speeded and systematized. 
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Contribution to 


PON the foundation of Addressograph 
pioneering has grown the greatest 
institution of its kind in the world. 

From a mere addressing machine of thirty- 
five years ago the Addressograph has be- 
come indispensable as the speedy, accurate, 
economical means of imprinting, listing 
and addressing business forms and com- 
munications. 


Through meritorious service alone Address- 
ograph has been able to parallel and con- 
tribute’to the greatness of modern business. 
Counties become neighborhoods for the 
merchants who can speed their well-timed 
sales messages through the mail. Corpora- 
tions, large and smal, eliminate the costly 
mistakes and the needless overhead expense 
of hand-written names in every department 
of their business. 


From the byways of the nation to the high- 
ways of world trade the Addressograph is 
fighting the battle for greater speed, lower 
costs and increased efficiency. 


The hundreds of combinations of Address- 
ograph machines and their uses are the re- 
sult of years of study and investigation to 
meet every requirement of business. There 
are thousands upon thousands of Address- 
ograph users representing over three thou- 
sand lines of business and non-commercial 
activities. 
In every business, large or small, where 
quick, accurate reproduction or recording 
of names and data is important, there is 
need for Addressograph equipment. 

Sales and service agencies in the 

principal cities of the world. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
901 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 

Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 

European head office and factory: London, England 


Manufacturers of 
Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 


Business 


Hand models 
for small lists ~ 


automatic 


Machines for every size and 
kind of business —from the 
small hand operated ma- 
chines to full automatics. 
Prices trom $20 to $4400. 


One 
Copyright 1928 Addressograpn Uo. 
Dp | 
of names and 
records. 
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Travelers Cheques 


HE seasonal trend of travel has changed. 
Fewer Americans now stay at home because winter 
comes. They generally go wherever there is warm sunshine. 


This increased travel has resulted in increased Travelers Cheques 
sales. And there is sound reason why Travelers Cheques are necessary 
because it is a well-known fact that crooks and confidence men are 
among the first tourists to seek the warmer climates Other visitors 
to winter pleasure resorts are the American Express Secret Service 
operatots. 

The wiles of confidence men are amazing .... the gullibility of the 
public, pitiful. 

The American Express Company is not satisfied merely to insure 
the funds of those who carry its Travelers Cheques. It is constantly 
alert to protect them from possible embarrassment and danger. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of keeping negotiable paper 
inviolate. It is the vigilance of the American Express expert 
detective staff which gives American Express Travelers Cheques 
their peculiar value to the banker who wishes his patrons’ funds 
protected—as 4e protects them in his own bank. 


Tris year promises to be 
a greater travel season 
than any before. Reser- 
vations cannot be made 


too early. Urge your clients 
to plan ahead. Steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations, 


itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked 


to any part of the world 
by the American 
Express Travel 
Department 


Travelers Cheques 
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Meeting the Present-day Problem 


of Low Interest 


and High Operating Costs 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Stree NEW YORK 14 Wall Streets PHILADELPHIA 111 Souts Fifteenth Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Streets CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, S. 


LITRE INVESTOR 


Farm 


URING the deflation years following the war, many banks suf- 

fered from too much local commitment; they felt the need of being 
more liquid. Now the situation is somewhat reversed; in the face of low 
interest return and higher operating costs they feel the need of better 
income than can be had from too much quick reserve. 


It is important to steer a middle course. That is why so many banks 
now invest secondary reserves in a carefully constructed bond account. 
It yields more income and at the same time enables a bank to carry a 
smaller quick reserve. 


By properly graduating such a bond reserve for marketability, matu- 
rity, and income, a bank can keep in a safely liquid condition and at the 
same time increase the average yield from all resources. In many banks 
this has been the means of stabilizing income over a long period of time. 


Of course you cannot get flexibility out of a bond reserve unless you 
first build it in, and that requires experience. We specialize in that prob- 
lem. Dealing with hundreds of banks, we are familiar with the needs 
of commercial banking. Moreover, we carry on hand a large selection 
of bonds underwritten by ourselves, suitable for a bank’s secondary 
reserve. 


If you care to discuss with us your own problem with regard to 
secondary reserves, we shall be glad to give you, without obliga- 
tion, our recommendations supported by a reason-why analysis. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Gold 


Tide 


Explaining America’s Position and the Flow to Foreign 
Countries for the Best Economic Interests of the World 


" OLD and silver having been 
(5 chosen for the general medium 

of circulation, they are by the 
competition of commerce, distributed 
in such proportions among the dif- 
ferent countries of the world as to 
accommodate themselves to the natural 
traffic which would take place if no 
such metals existed, and the trade 
between countries were purely a trade 
of barter.” 

This is the statement of the principle 
of international gold movements by 
David Ricardo, the famous economist 
who learned his economics from the 
market place in London, the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries, 
when modern international relations 
were being fought over and con- 
structed. 

Since Ricardo’s time, most of the 
leading commercial nations of the 
world have adopted the gold exchange 
standard in some form and silver does 
not play the part in the 
international trade of 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


countries and selling this exchange 
in the creditor’s country, or paying 
with exchange on a third country 
that may be acceptable. A debtor 
country may purchase foreign securi- 
ties held by her subjects and send 
them home for sale and collection. 

By the juggling of some of these and 
many more arrangements, almost any 
country can arrive at a temporary 
settlement with foreign creditors. The 
debts due now and collectable now, are 
the debts that affect the exchange rates 
and bring about the gold shipments at 
this time. The debts due in future 
years have no effect on present ex- 
change rates and cause none of the 
gold movements of the present time. 

To answer this question it is only 
nécessary for us to go back and find 
out how the two billion excess gold we 
have in this country came to be sent 


here during the period of readjustment 
after the war. During 1919 and the 
first quarter of 1920, we exported a 
large amount of gold. This was a year 
after the war was over and all the 
present debts potentially existed. — 

Then why the big exports in gold 
when Europe owed us so much money? 
During this period our prices rose so 
high in terms of gold and European 
prices declined, till it was very good 
business to do shopping in Europe in- 
stead of in the United States. Ameri- 
can currency, even millions of Federal 
Reserve notes, were exported. Ameri- 
can gold money, in other words, had a 
premium value in Europe. 

At this time there was also great 
speculation in the depreciating paper 
currencies of Europe. Billions of 
German marks were sold to people who 
speculated that they would come back. 
Some one has estimated that Germany 
collected from the rest of the world six 
billion dollars in gold for worthless 

marks. But—to leave 


the world that it did 


Further Loss of Gold in January 


off comment on _ this 
blind speculation or this 
speculation by blind 
people who were led a 


then. But this has not MILLIONS 

changed the principle. CF COLLARS 
Now gold is used to +130 

do the work that both 

silver and gold were 

doing in the days of the +100 


merry round by German 
financiers and confine 
ourselves to the topic 


use of the two metals. 
Net international debt 
balances are settled by 
+50 


the shipment of gold 
or by postponing the 
payments in the form 
of debts to be paid at 
some future time. A debt 
due a foreign country 
may be paid by buy- 
ing exchange on that 


EXCESS OF 
EXPORTS 


EXCESS OF 


of why gold moved 
abroad—it is evident 
that this purchase of 
European currency of 


all kinds, and a similar 
wild speculation in the 
securities which were 
payable these cur- 
rencies, would cause the 
movement of some gold 
to these countries and 


- 50 
country in the money 
markets and_ sending 
this exchange to a bank 


-100 


out of the United States. 
Many people who went 
to Europe took large 
sums in American 


in the creditor country 
for collection and then 


1920 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


1926 1927 


money, left good bal- 
ances to draw upon in 


1928 


paying with the pro- 
ceeds. A debt may 
also be paid by buying 
the exchange of other 


were 50.7 


ions and imports, 
addition to the im 
further offset to 

but the movement Fan Europe 


The flow of gold in diagram in nag Federal ne lg Bulletin for February. Exports 

of 5.5 mil Canada, were 36.5 millions. In 
rts, net re) of the earmarked gold was a 
dis going out to South 


export 
i the time being 


has 
Comets so has come to an end 


and the import 


their home banks, and 
spent these sums buy- 
ing and speculating in 
the European markets. 


erica, 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Country Legal Standard 
U. S. Money 
42448 
Pound Sterling. . 41.8665 
Belga (5 Francs) . -139044 
Bermuda. Pound Sterling. . 4.8665 
British West Indies and 
Milreis (in course of stabilization) 
British Colonies in 
Australasia and Africa.Gold................ Pound Sterling 4.8665 
United States Dollar 
Dominican Republic... .Gold................ 1. 
Pound (100 Piastres) 4.9431 
Gold and Silver...... .1930 
Great Britain.......... Pound Sterling........ 4.8665 
Gold and Silver......Drachma............. .1930 
1.0000 


Value at Par 


Monetary Unit in Terms of 


Wisely the folks in European countries 
left many of these balances in our 
banks, and some of them are still here. 

This orgy of buying and speculation 
brought with it its own disaster in 
1920. Our own goods began to pile 
up in the market place and buyers 
were not there. So prices fell, and the 
history of the decline in prices in 1920 
is still vivid in the memory of every 
bank clerk who has been in the business 
for at least six years. 

With this break in prices our own 
markets became good places to buy in 
again, and the collapse of European 
currencies and securities payable in 
these currencies, not only drove Ameri- 


can buyers back to home markets but 
drove European capital to the Ameri- 
can market. From the end of the 
first quarter in 1920 to the end of 1924, 
gold poured into this country from all 
over the world. 


TIDURING this period European coun- 

tries have been busy re-establishing 
their currencies on a sound gold basis 
with as little gold as possible, and in 
many cases, when the amount of gold 
held was not adequate, they have tied 
their currencies to sterling or the 
dollar or both. Even England found 
it necessary to provide for a dollar 
loan, both from a private bank and the 


THE BURROUGHS 


Federal Reserve System in this coun- 
try, when she wanted to take the final 
step of resuming international pay- 
ments in gold. 

With the re-establishment of these 
currencies on a sound basis, the balanc- 
ing of the budgets and the establish- 
ment of reliable governments, there has 
been a renewal of confidence in the 
business and economic prospects in 
these countries. Moreover, the United 
States has generously assisted in the 
reconstruction of these broken down 
financial systems all over the world. 

Consequently, while this reconstruc- 
tion has been actively receiving the 
assistance of the bank reserves of this 
country, the gold movements have 
been pretty well balanced. That is, 
the imports have about equaled the 
exports. This period covers in a gen- 
eral way that from 1925 to 1927. 

At the present time, European busi- 
ness prospects are steadily improving. 
The principal currencies are on a stable 
basis. Production has increased. Ex- 
ports have expanded and confidence 
has become so well established that 
billions of American capital are being 
invested in the industrial, public utility 
and railroad enterprises of these coun- 
tries. Europe has again become a 
good market to buy in because con- 
fidence in her financial stability has 
been restored. 

In the meantime, the prices of secur- 
ities in the United States have soared 
to such high levels and the profits in 
industry have declined until capital 
yields larger returns invested in the 
safer European industries and public 
developments than in the United 
States. For these reasons the return 
flow of this excess two billions of gold 
is inevitable. That is, our own people 
are sending their money where they 
can get the most for it with the least 
risk in proportion to the yield. While 
most of the return of this capital has 
been in the form of long term loans 
and will create payments in interest to 
this country annually for many years 
and ultimately the principal will fall 
due, it may be added also that in most 
cases the proceeds of the loans have 
not actually left this country, but have 
been re-invested in this market or used 
to make settlements already due this 
country. This means that an ample 
balance of payments due this country 
for many years to come, will offset 
any unfavorable balance that may 
arise. 

But in the meantime, while we have 
the surplus money and Europe is try- 
ing to maintain a sound financial 
structure on a smaller proportion of 
standard money, there will be a scarcity 
value of standard money in Europe, 
and a cheapness of money in this 
country, due to the superabundance 
here. This will encourage shopping, 
traveling and investing in Europe on 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the part of the American people and 
the tendency for gold to flow out will 
be maintained. 

However, while this tendency will be 
maintained, there seems no possibility 
that the gold exports will be large 
enough to be troublesome. In fact, it 
seems quite the contrary. The vast 
volume of excess gold in this country, 
with its slow tendency to move to 
foreign countries where it could be so 
much more useful, would seem an un- 
fortunate support to maintain the 
prices and costs of capital in this 
country above the prices and costs of 
the rest of the world. 


Events that may Cause Continued 
Efflux of Gold 


If our prices remain higher than the 
world level and our markets become 
the most expensive in which to buy, 
the future loans made to foreign 
countries may not be spent in the 
American markets but in some other 
markets, and this will call for a ship- 
ment of gold to make the payments. 
In many cases the loans made to 
foreign countries have been managed 
rather to thwart the natural laws of 
the movements of the yellow metal. 
That is, the borrower has been re- 
quired to spend the 
money in this market. 


When the survival of foreign business 
becomes a little more attractive, the 
American investor will be more keen 
about the opportunities in these coun- 
tries because of the low returns for his 
capital in this country. If investors 
are attracted to these markets as 
strength is regained, their buying will 
call for gold shipments to make pay- 
ments in increased amounts. This 
tendency will probably not be rapid 
because of the large indebtedness of 
these countries and the heavy burden 
of taxation, but as these handicaps are 
removed, investments in these coun- 
tries will become more and more at- 
tractive and gold shipments will in- 
crease to make the necessary pay- 
ments. 

Should buyers desert our markets 
because of the higher prices in this 
country, the exchanges would turn 
against us despite our hoard of gold. 
That is, if the bills we owe foreign 
countries are not offset by the bills 
they owe us, and the supply of Ameri- 
can bills in the market becomes in- 
creasingly larger, they will sell at a 
discount, or the foreign exchange will 
be at a premium over the American 
dollar and this will make it cheaper for 
us to pay our own bills in gold than to 
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buy the foreign bills and return them 
for collection. The foreign exchanges 
have always been the fruitful source 
of the causes for gold movements in 
ordinary times such as existed before 
the World War. These causes are 
sound and will return to a sound world 
money market. Such a market will 
come about as the moneys of other 
countries regain stability and confi- 
dence. 


The World Demand for Gold 


The demand for gold wherever its 
value is the greatest may be indicated 
by the number of countries on the gold 
standard, listed on the opposite page. 

Every one of these countries has a 
potential demand for gold, and when 
economic conditions turn in their favor, 
gold will be shipped to them. The 
movement of gold is conditioned by 
comparative gold prices, debt balances, 
and interest rates when unobstructed 
by artificial barriers. 

The country with the most gold 
relative to its needs is usually the 
country with the highest prices or the 
most unfavorable gold prices. Long 
term debt balances would seem to be 
in our favor a generation or more, but 
current debts may be against us as a 

F result of the creation 


This kind of bargain- 


of these long-term debts 


ing can not be maintained 
when the money markets 
of other countries have 
become established on a 
firm basis and accom- 
modations can be offered 
on better terms than this 
plan of affords. 
Even on the same terms, 
the borrower will go to 
the markets where the 
most favorable prices can 
be found for the capital 
that may be required. 


due us through loans. 
With the re-establish- 
ment of stable condi- 
tions in Europe, there 
will be a favorable ad- 
vantage to them in the 
higher interest rates for 
a long time. 

These gold movements 
to foreign countries are, 
therefore, the advan- 
tageous economic needs 
for the best interests of 
the entire world includ- 
ing the United States. 


In the upper picture, two trusted employees of the Belgian National Bank are handling bars of gold in recent large shipments from the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank—attracted by the stabilization of the Belgian currency. The two lower pictures show a shipment of $10,000,000 - 
gold to France and officials of the Bank of France waiting ceremoniously to receive it 
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Mortgage 


Master 


By FRED COPELAND 


HE directors of the Ferndale 
National Bank sat silently around 
the table watching their oldest 
member, Mr. Clutchbill. They turned 
their eyes politely away as the old 
gentleman looked grimly at each one. 

The bald head of the bank’s presi- 
dent moved slowly under the brilliant 
electric lamps hanging from the 
ceiling. 

“It will be a complete loss,” he 
groaned in a_ hollow voice which 
seemed to emerge from beneath a 
cloak of triumph. ‘‘We may as well 
vote to write it off from the undivided 
profits —the examiners will compel us 
to do it when they come.” 

Director Clutchbill picked absently 
at the table edge and spoke with 
averted eyes. 

“You've always trusted me on the 
farm loans and I admit for once I’ve 
failed yuh. But there ain’t no call to 
holler so about it. Anyone would 
think this was the first time yuh ever 
got stung—which it ain’t. Now this 
feller on the old Curtis farm was a good 
worker and hard liar, which is an un- 
common combination. There wasn’t 
any mortgage on the farm when I 
examined the town records. How was 
I to know he was a crook when he 
asked us for $3,000 and told us it was a 
first mortgage? And how was I to 
know there was another first mortgage 
which wasn’t recorded till after I’d 
made the examination of the records? 
Folks around here don’t do them 
things only once in a feller’s lifetime.” 

“Do you gentlemen prefer to vote 
by ballot on charging off the loss?” 
asked the president impatiently. 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at the presi- 
dent and his whiskers bristled. “Wait!” 
he howled, hammering the table two 
eye-jerking bangs. 

A smothered snort came from the 
direction of the president’s chair. 
“I’m not going to wait for the exami- 
ners to tell us to charge off this loss. 
Are you ready for the vote, gentlemen?” 

The other directors, taking the lead 
from the president, fished out their 
pencils, 

“Look a’here!”’ snapped Director 
Clutchbill, now realizing the president 
had been at his old game of horse- 
shedding all of the directors to vote 
with him before the meeting opened. 
“T’ll stand back of this loss if the 
examiners show up in a few days. Is 


“Don't yell so—you want everybody to know we've found it?’ hissed Director Clutchbill 


there any of you tightwads afraid of 
my word?” The old gentleman glared 
deliberately at each one in turn. 

“Why, of course, if you want to take 
the loss, Mr. Clutehbill,”’ purred the 
president in an exultant tone. “You 
know the examiners are due any day.” 

“IT ain’t scared of ’em. Anyone 
would think we'd all just broke jail, to 
hear you cusses talk.” 

“Very well, gentlemen, shall 
name a meeting two weeks from today 
to accept Mr. Clutchbill’s reimburse- 
ment, since he wishes to make it 
personal.” The president arose 
brusquely. 


IRECTOR Clutchbill watched them 
leave the room. He particularly 
eyed the president; he hadn’t liked that 
word “‘personal.’’ For some time he 
had seen little things that led him to 
suspect the president was hunting for 
an excuse for prying him out of the 
board to make way for one of the 
president’s personal friends. Mr. 
Clutchbill nodded his head. If it were 
to be politics, why, there was a “haw” 
and a “gee” to that long-horned ox. 
The old director slowly drew his hat 
toward him off the table. He ad- 
vanced into the more cheerful atmos- 
phere of the banking room and on into 
the front office where Cashier John 


Atwood sat. For a long time he stood 
looking out of the window, his hat 
pulled forward over his eyes. 

“They acted almost kind of pleased,” 
he muttered out loud, “‘just as though 
they was glad they’d finally got some- 
thin’ on 

John Atwood turned from his desk 
and looked at the old director who was 
still staring with unseeing eyes out of 
the window. 

*“You’re not a mite to blame for that 
loan flopping on us,” stated John, 
rising and coming over to the window 
to stand beside the old gentleman. 

“But they'll use it against me with 
the stockholders when the next elec- 
tion comes . . .I know ’em —I’ve seen 
things headed that way of late.” 

“Can’t they remember you’ve pulled 
them out of some awful holes? That 
makes me think! Our president ought 
to be tickled to death we own the old 
Curtis place now; he’s all the time 
fishing the brook in the Curtis pasture.” 

“Huh, yeah, he does fish that brook. 
Huh,” grunted Mr. Clutchbill again, 
this time in a curious tone. 

For a long time the old director 
gazed unseeing out of the window, 
absorbed in thought. Of a sudden he 


turned and looked around as though 
surprised to find himself in a bank, 
for his mind had been playing like 
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forked lightning on a plan encompass- 
ing the Curtis farm brook. 

“John, I guess I'll be going now. 
I’m glad you spoke about that brook. 
It’s occurred to me there’s a history 
goes with that old Curtis place and I 
doubt if there’s anyone old enough 
around here to remember it except me 
and Luke Bannister. But don’t say 
nothin’. ” 

That evening just after supper 
Director Clutchbill walked to the 
door-stone of a brown cottage in the 
outskirts of the village. 

A knock at the kitchen door, 
patterned in grotesque mosaic from the 
shadows of a lusty Dutchman’s Pipe 
vine, brought to the snug veranda a 
man gray of mustache and with blue 
penetrating eyes. 

“Luke, I want to have word with 
you,” said Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Well, Aaron,” replied Luke, sitting 
down on the veranda steps. 

“Luke, this has got to be handled as 
careful as a bear trap, but we’ve been 
chums ever since you came back from 
the Californy gold rush, and I trust 
yuh. Can you remember anything 
queer about the old Curtis farm up the 
river?” 

Luke cleared his cob pipe with a 
couple of raps on the door step. 
“Why, yes, there was. . .” 

“Don’t say it!’ Mr. Clutch- 
bill looked anxiously back of 
him at the open door. 

“Amelia has gone over to 
the widder Tilson’s,”’ explained 
Luke. ‘“‘No one’s hearing of 
us. 

“Don’t say it, anyway . 
it’s too particular. You'll see 
why I’ve come to yuh after I 
tell yuh this. The bank put a 
loan on the old Curtis place, 
and we’re stuck. I made the 
examination for the loan and 
the man on the 
Curtis place lied 
like a devil. The 
young bunch of 
directors I train 
with are puttin’ it 
on me. Now I’ve 
got to do some- 
thing which is legal but hefty 
enough for them little playmates of 
mine to remember next bank election. 
I have learned that our bank president 
is partial to fishin’ in the brook which 
comes down through the Curtis pas- 
ture. Have you still got that bait 
you once showed me in a little bottle?” 

Luke Bannister took the cob pipe 
out of his mouth and left his jaws open. 
Suddenly he closed them and squinted 
his eyes to a slit. He looked at 
Director Clutchbill and nodded. “T’ll 
get it!’ 

“No, not now! Wait till you can 
learn for sure when our president is 
headed for that trout brook, then 


grab the bait and come for me with 
your car. We’ve got to be awful care- 
ful, Luke. You remember you told me 
how violent it makes a feller?” 

For a certain number of days, Luke 
Bannister watched a house in the 
village with the vigilance of a hawk. 
The reward came on a dull, misty 
morning. 

It was then Luke started for home. 
On arriving at his little brown cottage, 
he went directly to an old-fashioned 
secretary and dug out a little bottle 
resting beside an ancient cap-and-ball 
Colt’s such as men wore in the Cali- 
fornia gold diggings of ’49. 

After an embarrassing interval of 
grinding, Luke’s engine popped into a 
fender-flapping roar. The clutch 
stuttered hurriedly and Luke left the 
woodshed in a cloud of gray-black gas 
fumes en route to Director Clutch- 
bill’s house. 

There were three men on the Curtis 


= 


4+ 
He propelled his stocky body into a lumbering 
run across the pasture to his car 


farm brook that morning, one with a 
sand-colored canvas fishing coat. The 
other two were crouched beside a 


boulder just under the shoulder of a 
steep cut bank down stream. 


ONE of them, Luke Bannister, 
stretched his neck a little higher 
above the boulder. 
“‘He’s just comin’ out of that patch 
of alders, Aaron; I can see his fish pole 
wigglin’ above ’em.” 


Nine 


“Better commence,” advised Mr. 
Clutchbill eagerly. 

Luke crawled out on a sandshingle 
in plain sight and began digging a hole 
with an old battered iron pan. 

“‘Got your piece learned so’s you can 
warble it right off?’ asked Director 
Clutchbill. 

Luke nodded. 

Mr. Clutchbill had chosen the place 
with studied negligence. Wherefore, 
the canvas-coated fisherman saw Luke 
Bannister and Mr. Clutchbill long 
before they could be expected to see 
any one approaching. It was a sight 
to stop one in his tracks —two old men 
on their knees playing beside a brook. 
For a while the bald-headed president 
of the Ferndale National Bank stood 
mystified. Then it dawned on him, 
thanks to Director Clutchbill’s selec- 
tion of the place, that he could ap- 
proach unseen and watch at close 
range from the top of the cut bank 
directly over the two suspicious figures. 

“It'll take him just four minutes to 
crawl up on us.. .I’ve timed it 
twice,”” whispered Director Clutchbill. 
‘Better get the bait laid.” 

Luke shook the bait from the bottle 
into the pan of water and gravel and 
kept busy sloshing 
it around. 

A little later Mr. 
Clutchbill returned 
his watch to his 
pocket. Exactly 
four minutes had 
departed and he 
could actually feel 
eyes on his back. 

“How’s she 
comin’, Luke?’ he 
suddenly cried in 
a voice lifted with 
eager expectation. 

Luke drained the 
pan and stood up. 
df, Both old men bent 

as “If that ain’t 

color, I’m a_ blue 

jay!” announced Luke with an exul- 
tant voice. 

“Real virgin gold dust?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill, adjusting his spectacles 
with a trembling hand. 

With a knife blade Luke fed a bit of 
substance from the pan into a small 
bottle. He held the little vial against 
the sky and shook it. Specks caught 
the light and gleamed back. 

“Didn’t I tell yuh the Curtis brook 
had gold? Didn’t I tell yuh they 
panned gold here in Civil War days?” 

“Don’t yell so . . .you want every- 
body to know it now we’ve found it?” 
hissed Director Clutchbill. 

The bald-headed man high up on the 
bank backed away and stood up. 
Excitement flushed his face. He 
picked up his fishing rod, then dropped 
it. He propelled his stocky body into a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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© KEYSTONE 

The Chinese merchants in 

Shanghai are ever alert for 

English trade. This one, whose 

sign is reproduced, ‘“‘byes and 
sales curios money”’ 


A view, from the rear, of the lobby 
of the new home of the Society for 
Savings in Hartford, Conn. 
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We must protect the ladies. 

German women, entrusted wth 

valuables and cash in transit, 

are wearing a new style bullet- 
proof vest 


Three girl clerks, of the Kimbell 

Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 

cago (lower picture), have been 

instructed by former United 

States Army men in the use of 
rifle and pistol 
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Stephen Baker, chairman of the board 

of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 

pany, started a mammoth Christmas 

party entertaining 12,000 children at 

the Jamaica bank. The party has be- 

come an institution with repetition 
each year 


In the picture below are the elaborate 
Christmas decorations at the Ashland 
National Bank, Ashland, Ky. The 
Santa Claus setting appears to have 
been elevated above the vaults 


© KEYSTONE 


The Italian Fascists Govern- 
ment has destroyed millions in 
bonds to reduce the Italian debt 
and restore public finance. In 
the picture a quantity of Public 
Debt Bonds are being burned in 
the furnace in the presence of 

officials and the public 
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the right is an old- 
naval and on the left 
modern four-inch gun 
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aste Paper the Note 


Five Conditions Which Define a Holder in Due Course of 
Paper Negotiable and ‘‘Complete and Regular on Its Face’’ 


T WAS Pope (or was it?) who said 

] that a drop of ink makes thousands, 
even millions, think. Anyway, he 

was right. And a single drop is 
enough. It can make ’em think and it 
can make ’em worry. One drop of the 
fluid is sufficient to write up a promis- 
sory note for one thousand, two 
thousand, or what have you? And 
less than that is enough utterly to 
spoil the slip of paper as something 
you would pay taxes on. When such 
a slip is spoiled and thus becomes 
waste paper, there is worry. 

You can hardly blame Chester Gage, 
cashier of our purely fictitious Seed- 
growers National Bank, either. Any 
banker with loans and discounts run- 
ning a couple of hundred thousand 
under what they should be, is con- 
cerned with getting his money out and 
at work. So it was that when Mr. P. 
R. Omoter, a personal friend of Gage’s 
and almost a friend, dropped in one 
day and offered to discount a C.D. at 
15 per cent with a year to wait for the 
money, Gage bought it. The C.D. was 
the obligation of a national bank in a 
neighboring city and called for $2,875 
in one year without interest. The ink 
was scarcely dry on it, and what 
Gage really overlooked, though he 
might have bought it anyway, was 
two light pen lines through the words 
“the order of” occurring in the face 


_of the instrument, making it non- 


negotiable. Under the circumstances 
that ensued, however, the infinitesimal 
quantity of ink used in marking out 
those words made the C.D. waste 
paper in the files of the bank to which 
we have given the name so often used 
to illustrate these articles—the Seed- 
growers National. 

The national bank issuing this 
certificate of deposit had purchased 
some oil company notes from Mr. 
Omoter for which it had given him the 
C.D., but coincidentally with that 
transaction, the bank took back from 
Mr. Omoter a contract specifying that 
if the notes were not paid at maturity, 
then Mr. Omoter should return the 
C.D. to the bank issuing it or the face 
value of it in money. The C.D. was 
on the handsomely lithographed form 
usually used by the bank that put 
it out and, as already said, the pen 
lines through the words “‘the order of” 
were very light, though they became 
darker as the paper aged. The ethics 
of such issuing of a C.D. formed part 
of the subject of an article in this 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 
Part II 


magazine some months ago entitled 
“What Duty to the Public?” and at 
the time of its publication the lawsuit 
growing out of the transaction was not 
yet finished. 

When the paper fell due, Omoter 
was busted and his endorsement on the 
back of the paper worthless. The 
Seedgrowers sued the other bank, and 
the other bank defended with its 
contract, showing that it had failed to 
collect the oil notes and, therefore, it 
was entitled, by the terms of Omoter’s 
agreement, to a return of the C.D. or 
the face value in money. And because 
non-negotiable instruments are sub- 
ject to the same defense in the hands 
of a holder for value as if still in the 
hands of the original payee, this 
defense was successful. The Seed- 
growers’ attorney savagely attacked 
the good faith of the deal, believing 
that the neighbor bank had been in 
collusion with Omoter, on the theory 
that if the contract was just and 
sound, why did the bank issue the C.D. 
at all? Why not wait until the notes 
fell due? But his attack was fruitless 
because he couldn’t prove the collusion 
he was so certain existed. 


Now, there you are. There is an 


army of fellows just like Omoter over- 
running the country constantly. They 
take notes in promoting oil companies, 
insurance companies, mining com- 
panies and what not, and they usually 
trade the notes to some bank taking a 
C.D. in payment, negotiable or not, 
and then sell the C.D. And even a 
non-negotiable C.D. looks good to 
most of us when issued by a reputable 
bank, for it is not often that a bank of 
standing in the community will issue a 
C.D. and retain a secret defense to it. 
But this bank did and got away with 
it, leaving a piece of waste paper in the 
note files of the Seedgrowers National. 

The language of a C.D. is familiar. 
It says that there has been deposited 
in the bank so much money, payable 
so long after date, etc. In a few states, 
notably Missouri, statutes have been 
passed lately making it unlawful to 
issue a certificate of deposit unless the 
actual money has been received, and in 
such a state the C.D. above described 
would not have been subject to such 
defense, since to put it forward would 
have been to admit a violation of law. 

Somewhat of a piece with the fore- 
going is the case of Foley vs. Hardy, 
arising in Kansas, and now reported 
in 122 Kan., 615; 253 Pac., 238; 50 
A. L. R., 422. Foley was the receiver 
of the American State Bank, to which 
extent he was a banker. It may be 
that the institution for which he was 
receiver came to need a receiver be- 
cause of transactions like the one to be 
related, but be that as it may, in the 
note files of the bank were two 
promissory notes of $2,500 each signed 
by John Hardy, alike in form and 
reading: “Six months after date I 
promise to pay myself $2,500, twenty- 
five hundred dollars, for value received, 
with interest at 6 per cent per annum.” 


"THESE two notes had apparently 

been purchased from a man named 
Bushnell, for when the receiver sued 
the maker on them, the maker, Hardy, 
interposed the defense that they had 
been procured from him by false and 
fraudulent representations by one Bush- 
nell, that they were without considera- 
tion and that their execution had 
likewise been procured by fraud. Mani- 
festly, if the notes were negotiable 
instruments, the bank, being a pur- 
chaser and transferee for value before 
maturity, could recover regardless of 
such attempted defense, but if they 
were not negotiable, then the defense, 
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when proved, would be good. Bush- 
nell was not in the case, and since 
Hardy seemed well able to prove the 
facts relied upon by him for a defense, 
the opposing lawyers shortened the 
procedure by agreeing on the facts — 
that the notes had been procured by 
fraud and were without consideration 
—and submitted to the court the one 
question: Were said notes negotiable 
instruments? 


KANSAS is one of the many states 
where the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law has been adopted with 
little or no change in its provisions, 
and the case was decided on the 
language of that statute, which reads: 
“The instrument to be negotiable must 
be payable to order or to bearer. . . The 
instrument is payable to order where it 
is drawn payable to the order of a 
specified person, or to him or his order.” 

The Supreme Court 
held that the notes were 
non-negotiable, and, 
therefore, were subject 
to the same defense in 
the hands of an en- 
dorsee as if suit had 
been brought on them 
by Bushnell. Waste 
paper in the note files 
of the American State 
Bank. The same statute 
goes on to provide that 
when a note is drawn 
payable to the order of 
the maker, it is not 
complete until endorsed 
by him, and then it is 
a negotiable instrument. The 
Hardy notes were endorsed by 
Hardy, but the words “order of” 
before his name or the words “or 
order” following it, were not in the 
notes. 

Here again we meet one of the 
pleasant little customs of the 
shark selling stock in the new sus- 
pender factory —synonym for hold- 
up-—or peddling vinegar recipes. 
He likes to take those “‘self”’ notes, 
for when he goes to sell them (and 
he takes them to sell) they require 
no further endorsement to effect a 
transfer. 

Of a different kind are the facts of a 
recently reported case from Georgia, 
entitled Continental Trust Company 
vs. Bank of Harrison (162 Ga., 758; 
134 S. E., 775; 50 A. L. R., 412), in 
which the Harrison bank bought from 
the Continental a promissory note of 
$5,000 executed by the Cotton Ware- 
house Company and payable to itself 
or order 60 days after date. The note 
was endorsed in blank—that is, un- 
qualifiedly—and attached to it as 
collateral security was another note 
and a warehouse receipt representing 
thirty-two bales of cotton marked 

‘L. A. C.,” and presumed to be in the 


warehouse of the Cotton Warehouse 
Company. 

Any banker who has bought com- 
mercial paper to any extent, will 
recognize the earmarks of a very com- 
mon transaction. If there is one form 
of commercial paper better liked than 
others by many bankers, it is that 
secured by the quickly handled, quickly 
cashed warehouse receipt for a staple 
commodity. The note purchased by 
the Harrison bank was not paid at 
maturity and the bank sought to fore- 


He in one day and offered to discount a 
C.D. at 15 per cent with a year to wait for the money 


close on its collateral by presenting its 
warehouse receipt and demanding the 
thirty-two bales of cotton, but the 
cotton did not appear to be in the 
warehouse, or, if it was, the identifying 
marks were absent so that in any event 
it could not be delivered to the holder 
of the receipt. The Harrison bank 
then sued the Continental on an im- 
plied warranty by it when selling the 
note that the collateral attached to it 
was genuine. The question before the 
court for decision was: Does the seller 
of a negotiable note impliedly warrant 
to the buyer that goods represented 
by a warehouse receipt attached to the 
note as collateral, are in existence and 
in the warehouse? The Supreme 


Thirteen 


Court of Georgia answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, but two of the 
justices dissented from the majority 
view. The case seems to be the only 
one that has reached the Supreme 
Court of any state, notwithstanding 
the circumstances are not uncommon. 
Consequently there was little precedent 
for guidance, but reasoning by analogy 
(as did the dissenters) this writer is of 
the opinion that the minority view is 
the correct one and that the decision 
will not be held as the law elsewhere. 
For instance, a bill of lading is about 
the same thing in legal import as a 
warehouse receipt —it is a token repre- 
senting property, the property to be 
delivered upon presentation of the 
token —yet the law is clear that there 
is no implied warranty by one who 
transfers a bill of lading that the goods 
are in existence, or warranty of any 
other effect, and the 
transferee merely takes 
the claim against the 
transportation com- 
pany. 

The writer happens 
to have had some per- 
sonal experience with 
commercial paper to 
which warehouse re- 
ceipts were attached as 
collateral. A refrigerat- 
ing and cold storage 
concern in Kansas City, 
Mo., sold its paper to 
banks quite generally, 
with receipts attached 
calling for carload lots 
of butter, eggs, apples, 
etc., and other like 
quick-selling commodi- 
ties. When the head of 
the concern suddenly 
decamped, it was dis- 
covered that the con- 
tents of the warehouses 
were far short of the 
outstanding receipts and 
the banks lost heavily. 
This is a case of plain 
fraud, against which it 
is next to impossible 
fully to fortify one’s 
bank, however, as a knowledge of law 
is no great help when thieves are about. 

A little bank in Pennsylvania owned 
a $5,000 note signed by Nelson and 
Knight and attached as collateral was 
another note signed by Hulings and 
payable to one Barnsdall, who had 
endorsed it, the second note being 
payable in Clarion, Pa. Shortly before 
the maturity of the collateral note, it 
was forwarded by the holding bank toa 
bank in Pittsburgh for collection. The 
Pittsburgh bank sent it to its corre- 
spondent in Clarion, which presented 
the note and, after dishonor, had it 
protested. The notices of dishonor 
and protest were sent to the holding 
bank and to the Pittsburgh bank, but 
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Barnsdall, endorser, received no notice. 
When the little bank brought suit, 
Barnsdall was released because as 
endorser he was discharged by failure 
to give him notice of non-payment and 
protest. Then the little bank sued the 
big Pittsburgh bank for damages, and 
failed in that suit also, the court hold- 
ing that the forwarding (the Pittsburgh) 
bank had not been negligent, while the 
little one had been negligent by failing 
to furnish to the Pittsburgh bank the 
post office address of Barnsdall. (See 
Farmers National Bank vs. Peoples 
Nat. Bank, 263 Pa., 266; 106. Atl., 
311; 4 A. L. R., 531.) 

The decision in this case follows the 
majority rule in this country, but there 
is a minority rule also. That it is the 
duty of a bank undertaking the collec- 
tion of a note to protest the paper 
upon dishonor and give proper notice, 
is well settled; but there is a diversity 
of opinion as to the person to whom 
the notice should be given. One line 
of decisions holds that it must be 
given to all prior endorsers, while the 
other and majority line is that notice 
need be given only to the collecting 
bank’s immediate endorser or prin- 
cipal. The Pennsylvania case was 
decided under the rule that a collecting 
bank is but the agent of the forwarding 
one and the former is not liable for the 
default of a correspondent, providing 
the collecting bank is not negligent in 
choosing such correspondent as a 
further agency of collection. The 
$5,000 note became waste paper in the 
note files of the small bank because it 


had notice of non-payment and pro- 
test and then failed to give notice to 
Barnsdall, the only one in the bunch of 


obligors, apparently, able to respond 
with payment. 
For the purposes of the next point 


‘to be illustrated, we 


shall change the name 
of the plaintiff to the 
Mapleton State Bank 
(our generic term for 
a bank in a small town) 
and relate the facts of 
a case occurring in 
Mississippi, where they 
had more water last 
spring than they could 
use for any purpose 
other than navigation. 
Our old friend, Roger 
Quinn, you may recall, 
is president of the 
Mapleton State Bank 
wherever it may be 
for the time. Because 
of losses resulting from 
the flood, one of 
Quinn’s customers 
desired to sell two 
notes he held. Smith, 
the customer, was 
payee of neither note, 
and when he offered 


them to Quinn’s Lank, each note bore 
an endorsement which became prior 
to his own. One of the notes was 
past due and the other had not yet 
reached maturity. Please don’t be 
too quick to call Roger Quinn a fool 
for buying a past due note, for while 
that is a foolhardy undertaking as a 
rule, submitting the paper to every 
defense the maker can interpose, there 
is sometimes a way out, as will be seen. 


NE way out did not occur to Roger 

Quinn, nor does the fact appear that 
it was even available. That is, if the 
note at its first transfer was not yet 
due, it can be transferred any number 
of times afterward and after maturity 
and the last holder takes all the rights 
of the first transferee. 

Another way out was availed of by 
Quinn and saved him from having a 
piece of waste paper in his files. The 
makers of both notes were so heavily 
involved that there was no chance of 
recovery from them. The first note 
(the one purchased before maturity) 
was paid by the original payee- 
endorser when due; the second (the 
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note bought after it was due), was 
payable to a different man, one named 
Shields, who had endorsed it to Smith, 
the customer, after it was due. And 
here is the little nigger under the chip: 
The Mapleton State Bank never re- 
covered a dime on that note but it 
did recover the face amount of it from 
Shields on his contract of endorsment, 
notwithstanding Shields sought to set 
up, by oral testimony, that he had an 
agreement with Smith that he was not 
to be held liable and that his endorse- 
ment was for transfer only. The 
decision of the court (See Hawkins vs, 
Shields, 100 Miss., 739; 57 So., 4; 4. 
A. L. R., 760) was that “‘parol evidence 
is not admissible to prove such a claim 
as that of Shields; the endorsement of 
a bill or note is a fresh and substantive 
contract, embodying all the terms of 
the instrument itself. . . .This con- 
tract between endorser and endorsee is 
the same whether made before or after 
maturity. .... one endorsing engages 
that the instrument is genuine and 
will be paid upon due presentment, 
demand and notice. . . . the question 
what is a reasonable time for present- 
ment when endorse- 
ment is after maturity 
is for the court where 
the facts are few and 
simple, but where they 
are complicated or 
doubtful, the question 
is for a jury.” 


"THE courts hold gen- 
erally that no oral 
testimony (parol evi- 
dence) can be admitted 
to explain, vary or 
enlarge the contract of 
endorsement; that en- 
dorsement is fixed by 
law as imposing certain 
definite obligations, 
and that the sanctity 
of commercial paper 
rests upon the main- 
tenance of this rule. 
The rights possessed 
by the holder of a note 
other than the payee 
have been the subject 
of almost endless litiga- 
tion, and one would 
be led to think every 
conceivable contin- 
gency and circum- 
stance had been 
covered by the deci- 
sions, did he not re- 
member the infinite 
variety of form taken 
by transactions in these 
days of complex busi- 
ness relations. Who is 
a holder in due course 
of a negotiable instru- 
ment so as to cut off 
defenses available to 
(Continued on page 49) 
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hat’ Results’—-and How Soon? 


The Lasting and Profitable Ones Will Not Come Until 
the Advertising Policy Is as Sound as the Lending Policy 


ALANCE sheets are as much a 
B part of the daily life of the 

banker as his three meals. He 
might miss a few meals without harm 
but he couldn’t be a banker and pass 
up balance sheets for even a day. 
Balance sheets are star 
and compass to the well 
ordered bank. Customer 
balance sheets show where 
the borrower is heading; 
bank balance sheets show 
to the moment how fast 
the institution is getting 
ahead. 

Whenthe bankermakes 
a discount, the interest 
augments at once the 
profit account. There it 
is, in black and white, in 
tangible, truthful figures. 
Underneath the figures 
representing a month’s 
or a year’s operations, a 
double red line can be 
ruled and there stand the 
net results. Nothing to be taken 
on faith. Figures don’t lie. The 
business policies and the trans- 
actions of the period have produced 
definite results. So much interest 
has been received. Exactly so much 
money has been earned from the 
sales of various services; against 
these gross profits certain losses 
and expenses have been charged, 
and there you are. Merely a matter 
of bookkeeping. 

What could be more natural than 
that the banker whose routine is ruled 
by figures and balance sheets, should 
look upon advertising as another bank 
activity that produces results calcula- 
ble in cold figures? It is just another 
outward expression of a mental habit. 

In these times, when banking opera- 
tions are examined under the micro- 
scope with a view to finding their 
profit-producing possibilities —as they 
should be—the demand for direct, 
immediate and visible results is be- 
coming more and more insistent. There 
is danger that this procedure may be 
carried so far as to defeat its purposes. 
How? By making advertising and 
business promotion a ceaseless series 
of experiments in the hope of finding 
something that will produce sensa- 
tional results overnight. 

There is an analogy between the 
humble bank depositor who contrib- 
utes constantly out of his earnings 
toward his independence fund, and the 


By HARVEY A. BLODGETT 


ur? 


Who believes in fairies during banking hours? 


bank that expends certain sumsyearly to 
promote its growth, profit and good will. 

Three or four per cent compound 
interest, plus modest deposits, looks 
mighty discouraging to the individual 
who is thinking of “results.” Com- 
paratively few depositors realize that 
adherence to a saving plan for a 
sufficient length of time will result in a 
fund of which at least 50 per cent will 
be interest earnings; and which will 
eventually pay back, in interest, sums 
equal to the weekly deposits without 
ever disturbing the principal. The 
right kind of advertising will in time 
produce similar returns. The vast 


majority of depositors are impatient 
of results; hence the deplorable turn- 
over in savings accounts. Ceaseless 
search for new fields of conquest. In- 
tolerance of things that are slow— 
victims of this restless age. The 
banker well knows that the person who 
is faithful to his savings account, year 
after year, permitting compound in- 
terest to add its cumulative power, has 
a far better chance of acquiring some- 
thing substantial than the person who 
habitually speculates on 
“sure things.’’ The race 
is rarely to the swift. 
That holds true in bank 
advertising also. 

One thing is certain. 
There is no magic about 
accumulation. Few short 
cuts and most of those 
dangerous. Best after all 
to find out the surest 
way, the cumulative way, 
and then stick doggedly 
to it. 


waar claim to greater 
acumen than the im- 


patient depositor has the 
banker who is restlessly 
trying out all sorts of 
media for promoting 
profit growth; never per- 
mitting results from 
sound media to com- 
pound themselves? 
After all, what are 

results and how can 

they be appraised? 

According to opinion held in 
some quarters, results are the visible 
gains in revenue-producing business 
immediately at the close of any 
advertising operation. 

Let us see: A plan of some sort is 
operated which will secure a large 

influx of new accounts in short order. 
They come! In droves. So many 
thousand dollars of expenditures 
brought so many new accounts. Noth- 
ing to take on faith. The books show 
it. Adds to overhead, of course, to 
take care of several thousand new 
accounts; the initial cost of getting 
them added a pretty penny, too. 
Draw the curtain to denote the passage 
of a year. 

Now what have we to show for 
the cost of getting all these new 
accounts, of keeping them and of 
closing not a few? Draw the curtain 
quickly. Not a pleasant subject to 
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dwell on. Nevertheless the ‘results’ 
show, in cold figures. 

The soundest, the most profitable 
bank advertising, in the very nature of 
things, is slowest in producing results. 
The strongest wheels are made of 
hickory of slow growth. The creation 
of the profitable bank depositor is not 
a seven-day proposition. He is not, 
as a rule, the product of a “‘new busi- 
ness drive.”” His development is rarely 
miraculous. He was not converted, 
instanter, from the motley crowd into 
a capitalist. His progress was a matter 
of evolution, not revolution. 

Results from bank advertising are 
effects on human minds. Escape that 
fact if you can. There are no entries 
on a bank’s books which express in 
figures just how much a given number 
of human minds have been influenced; 
nor how much nearer these minds lean 
toward the bank than they did months 
or years ago; nor just how soon these 
minds will prompt 
the persons in whom 
they reside to do 
something that will 
contribute to the 
bank’s business and 
profits. 

Mark the absurd- 
ity, then, of saying 
at the end of any 
advertising operation 
“these figures show the 
results.”’ Some results, of 
course. But the greatest of 
all are hidden in the minds 
and hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of personalities, 
out there in the com- 
munity. | 

Trace for a moment the 
way results from, say, 
direct mail approaches, are achieved. 

You put a depositor’s name on your 
mailing list because his account shows 
the need of impetus. He absorbs a 
single thought from a piece of your 
literature. It may lie dormant in his 
subconscious mind, awaiting the stimu- 
lus of a later approach; or, it may 
immediately kindle a tiny spark of 
zeal, which struggles for existence 
against adverse inclinations. Sub- 
sequent approaches fan the fire of zeal 
and awaken consciousness that some 
bank is trying to be a help. As the 
attentions continue, the bank figures 
more and more in the growth of resolve. 
It becomes a factor in a life. 


"THE object of these attentions begins 

to think of the future and plan for it. 
His savings account begins a consistent 
growth; perhaps soon he will need a 
checking account; later a safe deposit 
box. Perhaps he finds in the bank’s 
literature the guidance he needs in 
blazing the way to financial independ- 
ence. He becomes a more purposeful 
saver; eventually he is graduated to 


the checking department; his financial 
stature increases; his efforts are capi- 
talized and he enters business; he 
becomes eventually a profitable bor- 
rower; his business interests expand; 
he creates a substantial estate. All 
this under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of some bank’s advertising. Why 
not? 

There you have the evolution of the 
bank depositor, the owner of the 
account which today contributes to 


If I were a bank presi- 
dent I would forbear 
considering the mat- 
terof publicityresults 
as something that 
can or should be 
measured with a 
yearly yardstick 


profit. The stuff all your good 
accounts are made of. The results, 
indeed, you desire from your advertis- 
ing. But at what stages in his career 
can you put a meter on his mind and 
see how much response to your ad- 
vertising is registered? Is it not 
absurd to demand of advertising that, 
when you put a dollar on_ the 
debit side, you will find forthwith two 
dollars on the credit side? What 
besides bargain sale advertising pro- 
duces results in a twinkling? Who 
believes in fairies during banking 
hours? 

For proof of the logic that conversion 
from a non-customer to a profit produc- 
ing state is not a kind of magic wrought 
overnight by a publicity stunt, study 
as many of your profitable depositors 
as you will and see if they are not 
examples of the compounding of a long 
series of well directed efforts. More 
of that kind will increase your profits. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Does your advertising promote this 
slow, compounding process? 

In the very nature of the banking 
business, mushroom,  shallow-rooted 
growth is repugnant. Banks don’t 
want depositors for a day. They 
want them for life. They want their 
ledgers filled with names which wil] 
take on added financial strength from 
year to year. In the last analysis, 
results from a bank’s publicity are 
manifested in the increase in the 
number of such accounts. A banker 
can lend $10,000 and put his finger on 
the interest received from the trans- 
action. A bank cannot spend $10,000 
for advertising and put its finger 
on the results. Publicity must 
be carried on largely on faith. 
But the methods must be of a 
kind to justify faith. 


HAT definite results does a 

bank wish its advertising to 
accomplish? For one thing, to 
increase its good will in the com- 
munity. Is there any way you 
can measure that good will— 
reduce it to figures? No; as time 
goes on, however, you become 
aware that it is a growing asset. 
To increase public confidence is 
closely akin to creating good 
will, but you cannot measure 
public confidence in dollars. 
To improve the status of 
accounts, and to extend the 
relationships of patrons from 
one department to another 
is also expected of pub- 
licity. But everybody who 
is cultivated does not re- 
spond at the very moment. Yet 
if good will and public confidence are 
being steadily enhanced through wise 
publicity, results will certainly accrue 
with the passage of time. Large 
numbers of exceedingly profitable ac- 
counts were once in the embryonic 
stage. Something influenced them 
years ago, perhaps brought them up 
to a turn and started them in the 
right direction. But the statistics 
of those years did not betray the 
mental attitude which was the founda- 
tion of that growth. 

Come back to the analogy between 
the savings depositor and his affairs 
and the bank and its affairs. There Is 
a type of depositor who can save, now, 
two dollars a week. Next year he can 
save three, even if his income is no 
larger, because saving two teaches 
him many tricks of saving. The third 
year his earnings and his new-found 
thrift will make it practicable to save 
five dollars a week. Now, also, his 
interest mounts through the workings 
of compound interest and the steady 
growth of his deposits. At the end of 
five years he has a substantial capital. 

Bank publicity of a certain kind 
will compound results, much as interest 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Come to collect—early, on a rainy day 


They Didn’t Spend All 


An Interesting Analysis of What Happened to Christmas 
Savings in Little Rock and the Part Played by the Bank 


WAS standing in the lobby on the 

morning of pay-day for our 1927 

Christmas Savings Club when an 
acquaintance said to me — “Well, that’s 
one more interest payment on the 
mortgage anyway. I’ve used my 
Christmas Savings check for this for 
the past four years and don’t see how 
I could get along without it.” 

A stenographer opened a savings 
account with $75 out of her $102 check. 
“This is the first money I have ever 
saved,”’ she said, “‘but now that I have 
learned it can be done, you will be 
counting me one of your good cus- 
tomers before long.”’ 

These were just two of many similar 
remarks heard during thé paying off 
of our 1927 Christmas Savings Club. 

Often we hear some one say, “The 
theory of the Christmas Savings Club 
is all wrong. Why urge people to save 
for the short period of a year when you 
know that they will spend all they 
have saved in an orgy of Christmas 
buying?” 

Even if that condition did literally 
exist, the plan would have some advan- 
tages, for it is better to have the money 
to pay for the Christmas buying than 


By MINNIE ANN BUZBEE 


American Southern Trust Company 
Little Rock, Ark. 


to go in debt for it. When the idea 
was newer, perhaps saving to spend for 
Christmas was the principal appeal in 
the advertising and the principal use 
to which the accumulated savings were 
put. But each year has seen a broader 
viewpoint in Christmas savings adver- 
tising and a more constructive use of 
the money after it has been saved. 


HE American Southern Trust Com- 

pany of Little Rock, paid $125,000 
to its 1927 Christmas Club members. 
Because of constantly increasing com- 
petition in the number of banks offering 
the club facilities and because we 
have been eliminating certain un- 
desirable business and decreasing the 
number of classes available, our club 
was smaller than usual. However, the 
class of business was better. We tried 
to keep a record of the money that 
stayed in the bank, and while we 
could not keep accurate check, we 
culled the following interesting figures. 

New savings accounts opened with 


Christmas Savings checks—45 with 
initial deposits of $3,562. New check- 
ing accounts —16 with initial deposits - 
of $2,064. Besides the new accounts, 
$28,702 was deposited direct to 303 
savings accounts already on the books. 
This included only the deposits of the 
actual Christmas savings checks and 
does not take into account the many 
other deposits made with currency 
after the check had been cashed and 
part of it used for something else. 
We know that there were a good many 
such deposits, but we had no way of 
counting them. However, the figures 
that we are sure of show $34,328 (or 
27 per cent of the amount paid out) 
credited to 364 accounts in new ac- 
counts and permanent savings. 
During the first two days only (we 
did not make further check) $20,774 
in Christmas Savings checks was turned 
immediately back into 239 checking 
accounts already on our books. It is 
true that this money was probably 
placed there temporarily, part at least 
to be drawn out later. It is also true 
that the money in all checking accounts 
is placed there for a more or less 
temporary period. But we solicit the 
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Eighteen 
7 checking accounts just the same. 
4% By including the deposits in the 
Be checking accounts during this two-day 


period, we show $55,103 which stayed in 
603 accounts. This is 44 per cent of 
the total amount paid out. 
me In addition to this, every day’s 
business shows Christmas savings 
a checks included in the deposits made 
by our customer merchants, doctors, 
R: insurance houses and others. So in 
“ stimulating Christmas buying for the 
mY, merchants and putting money into 
circulation for other obligations and 
rr, opportunities, we made it possible for 
2" more money to come back in deposits. 


“THESE percentages may not be as 

large as some other banks can show, 
and they are not as large as we should 
like to have them. Yet, everything 
considered, the percentage seems to be 
about as good as we can expect. It 
would hardly be right to urge people 
to save money for a special purpose, 
and then insist that they leave all or 
most of it in the bank after they get it. 
True, in a great many instances the 
entire check was placed in savings. 
Some of these customers explain that 
it is easier for them to save when they 
consider that they have a definite 
obligation to save a certain sum at a 
certain time, so they are accumulating 
their reserves that way instead of 
putting it direct into regular savings. 

We are interested, too, in noting that 
a large number of Christmas savings 
checks received from other banks in the 
city were deposited with us, some in new 
accounts and some in accounts already 
opened. It is probably true also that 
some of our checks were deposited in 
other banks. But our gain was greater 
than our loss. 

During the years we have had the 
Christmas Savings Club, there has been 
a very noticeable change in the 
character of the classes entered. At 
first most of the business consisted of 


5 cents increasing and decreasing 


classes, and the 25 cent, 50 cent and 
$1 a week classes, with a small number 
of $2 and $5 classes. The $10 a week 
class was a slim one. 

We have now discontinued the 
increasing and decreasing classes. We 
feel that the psychology of that kind 
of saving is wrong. We also found 
that those classes were not paid out 
as well as the classes calling for an 
unchanging, specified deposit each 
week. Now we offer only five classes — 
50 cent, $1, $2, $5 and $10 a week. 
Those who want to save larger sums 
combine two or more of these classes. 

In the earlier years of the club the 
customers were largely people with 
little earning power and they were 
considered the logical prospects for 
membership. That condition, too, has 
changed. Each year sees an increasing 
number of substantial business and 
professional men enrolled in our club. 
There are a number who take out as 
many as four $5 or $10 a week accounts. 
One of these is intended—in the 
beginning and not as an afterthought — 
for an insurance premium, one for 
taxes, one for investment and one for 
the family Christmas expenses. 

A woman told us recently that she 
and her husband had combined their 
checks and made the first payment on 
a home. Ever so many save for taxes 
and insurance and some open a club 
account each year for charity. A 
saleswoman has three nieces in a small 
town who need what help she can give 
them. In telling us about it she said: 
“I can’t spare a large sum from my 
salary at any one time, and if I sent 
small sums each month, the money 
might be wasted, and they need it too 
badly for that. So I put that sum into 
three Christmas savings accounts. 
At Christmas I send each her own 
check, the largest check going to the 
oldest girl. It is doubly appreciated 
coming just at Christmas time, and it 


Our 1928 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB 
Now Open for Membership 


ROUGH these Clubs (we a 


THE BURROUGHS 


is usually enough to buy most of their 
school clothing with a little left over 
for Christmas. I don’t see how I could 
help them so well any other way.” 

Some years ago I wrote an article 
for this magazine telling about our 
Christmas Savings Club. It speaks 
well for the value of the club when [ 
recall that several of the customers 
mentioned in that article, without 
name, are still customers and have been 
each year. For instance, there were 
the four-year-old twin girls who at 
that time had $100 each in a regular 
savings account, made up of a Christ- 
mas savings check of $25 placed in the 
permanent account each year. The 
twins are ten years old now, and each 
has $500 toward her college fund. 
With the exception of deposits of a 
dollar for each year of their age on 
birthdays and Christmas, this sum is 
made up of Christmas savings checks 
and compound interest. 

Another person mentioned in that 
former article was a girl who had just 
entered her first job as a newspaper 
reporter. She had taken out a 5 cent 
increasing class. Several times during 
the year she spoke of her interest in 
watching it grow —‘“‘just like a game,” 
she said. This girl has had a club 
every year since, increasing her clubs 
as her earnings increased. That first 
check amounted to $64.60 and she 
said it was the very first money she had 
ever saved. Her check this year 
amounted to $510, accumulated through 
a $10-a-week club, and she is a regular 
customer in other departments. 


WE FEEL that the bank is partly re- 

sponsible for the amount of Christ- 
mas savings that stays with it. During 
the summer we sent two letters to 
Christmas savers —one to those whose 
accounts were up to date, congratulat- 
ing them and calling attention to the 
advantages of the club; another to past 
due savers urging that they catch up 


(Continued on page 51) 


It’s Fun to Shop 
WHEN YOU HAVE MONEY 


Thousands of Little Rock people are 


Will You Get Home 
For Christmas? 


Home ls Where Mother Lives —It may be on 
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ocations Founded on Faith 


Comparing the Minister and the Banker, It Is These Two 
Men Above All Others Who Stand for Popular Confidence 


had a common origin, and have 

preserved certain likenesses which 
make it easy to group them for pur- 
poses of comparison and contrast. 
The ancient priests were 
also scribes and physicians. 
It is easy to make after- 
dinner speeches in which 
the similarities of these 
professions are dwelt upon. 
More than once at a ban- 
quet of physicians, I have 
been asked to speak on 
“The Minister and the 
Doctor,” and have had 
abundant material begin- 
ning with St. Luke and com- 
ing through Rev. Dr. Cotton 
Mather and Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth, the famous 
author of “The Day of 
Doom,” down to the present 
time. Once or more I have 
spoken at banquets of law- 
vers and it was not difficult 
to find material for an ad- 
dress on ““The Minister and 
the Lawyer.”’ It is simple 
matter to talk about “The 
Minister and the School- 
Teacher,” or ““The Minister 
and the Editor,” or 
Minister and the Artist.’ 
All these and others some- 
what like unto them, I have 
done on occasion, and pos- 
sibly may do again. I am 
not aware, however, that it 
is customary to group the 
banker and the minister 
together either in after- 
dinner oratory or in a sober 
essay such as this under- 
takes to be. I have chosen 
my subject, however, with 
deliberate intent, and I 
think there is more to be 
said about it than most people suppose. 
The banking business as the minister 
sees it, may not be uninteresting read- 
ing for bankers and I am confident 
that it will not do any great harm to 
the minister. 

While the law and the Gospel 
started together, and the arts of healing 
and preaching have a common origin, 
and the priests and the school-master 
originally were identical and are not 
widely apart, the banker and the 
minister did not start contempo- 
raneously. The minister is much older 
than the banking business. Men had 


Ts so-called learned professions 


By 
REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON. D.D. 


former Moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches in the United States 


Author of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’’ and 
“The Women Lincoln Loved”’ 


religion before they had any money, 
and some people think that the less 
money they had, the more religious 
they were. Not infrequently we are 
reminded that the first third of the 
19th century in the United States, was 
not a religious period, but that the 
first nation-wide revival of religion 
after that of 1800, which broke out 
simultaneously in the eastern colleges 
and in the wilderness of the frontier, 
was that which swept the country, 
beginning in the panic year of 1837. 
It is easy to reverse those figures and to 
remember 1873 as another year of 


financial disaster and of nation-wide 
religious awakening in which Moody 
and Sankey were the recognized leaders. 

Not infrequently we find in the 
magazines of the present day either a 
large half-tone cut of Wall 
Street with Trinity Church 
at the head of it, or an 
editorial note or special 
article reminding people 
that while religion, as repre- 
sented in the spire of Trinity 
Church, once dominated the 
landscape in lower New 
York, that steeple is now 
over-topped and dwarfed 
by those temples of Mam- 
mon whose ground floors 
and some of whose upper 
stories are given over to 
the commercial interests of 
our metropolis. I am not 
disposed to deny that some- 
thing may be learned from 
a study of these historic 
movements and this archi- 
tectural contrast. I am 
sure, however, that this is 
not the whole truth, and 
that no inference drawn 
from it can rightfully be of 
use as an argument against 
an article on the minister 
and the banker. So far as 
I know, this is the first 
article since the world began 
that is written on that 
theme, and I intend to make 
the most of it. 

First, let me say that I 
could find it in my heart to 
wish that the minister and 
the banker had more in 
common than they have. 
I could wish that ministers 
had more money and that 
bankers had more religion. 
I should be quite willing to 
consider a working partnership with a 
re-distribution of dividends on the 
basis of this idea. However, while 
some bankers have more money than 
is good for them, no minister has any 
religion to spare. If he gives away any, 
he must do it in such fashion as not 
to lose any of the little that he has. 
Poor as ministers are, I notice that a 
large percentage of them are able to 
educate their sons and start them out 
in life with a fair chance of making 
a success. My friend, Roger Babson, 
tells me that a preacher’s son, as 
statistics show, has a far better chance 
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of dying rich, than a banker’s son has. 

I need not cite again the familiar 
figures about the high percentage of 
ministers’ sons whose names appear in 
“Who’s Who.” There is alleged to 
have been a deacon who in a public 
prayer-meeting offered this petition for 
his minister: “Lord keep thy servant 
humble, and we will keep him poor.” 
I have no doubt that good deacon 
faithfully kept the promise which he 
made to the Lord; but however well 
he succeeded in keeping the minister 
poor, the chances are that he did not 
succeed in making that poverty heredi- 
tary. The minister’s son is not 
notoriously a poor man. A great 
many bankers obtained some of the 
best qualities, which made them cap- 
able of doing their business success- 
fully, through the discipline of the 
parsonage. They were taught the 
value of money. They were taught 
how money can be saved up for a 
college education, or even a trip to 
Europe, by small economies. What is 
yet more important, they were taught 
the value of being trustworthy. That 
is the most important thing for either 
the banker or the minister to learn, so 
I am affirming that the fact that so 
many ministers’ sons become bankers, 
is an indication that the two kinds of 
work have interests in common. 


I HAVE said that men had religion 

before they had money. Money, as 
everybody knows, is a rather late 
invention. Business existed for thou- 
sands of years before there was any 
money. Every banker knows that the 
first circulating medium was live stock. 
We have preserved the root of the 
Latin word for ox in our word “pecuni- 
ary.” There was no value more nearly 
fixed among pastoral people than that 
of an ox or a cow, and it was easy to 
establish a ratio of values between 
cattle, sheep and swine. One cow 
might be worth four sheep or six 
goats, or any other ratio fixed by the 
laws of supply and demand. But 
these were the original circulating 
medium. A man could take his money 
with him and it could walk on its own 
feet and he could lead it with a string 
or drive it with a stick. 

Quite lately as civilization counts 
time, began the coinage of metal with 
fixed value. There could not very well 


be a banking business based on the 
deposit and loan of live stock. On 
occasion there could be, and was, the 
pawning of cattle or sheep to secure 
promise to pay, but the pledged 
articles of value went immediately 
into the possession of the man who 
had made the loan. The banking 
business, as we know it, had to begin 
when there was gold or silver to be 
weighed out or a coinage whose value 
either was fixed or remained to be 
fixed by bankers in its ratio to other 
accepted units of exchange. But men 
were building their altars and calling 
upon their gods many thousands of 
years before that. Religion is very 
nearly as old as mankind, but the 
banking business is of yesterday. 

I do not see how the world is ever 
going to get along without banks now 
that we have them, but I am confident 
that if either banks or places of wor- 
ship were to disappear, it would not 
be the places of worship. The banks of 
Wall Street may be built to a still in- 
credible height above the finial on the 
spire of Trinity Church, but as that 
which Trinity Church stands for was 
ancient before there were any banks, 
so it will be here even if in some now 
totally unsuspected reorganization of 


industry, the banks pass into history. 

Here is a fundamental fact about the 
banker and the minister —that each of 
them bases his profession avowedly on 
faith. Any banker who reads this 
article can tell better than I can how 
little money there is in proportion to 
the volume of business that has con- 
stantly to be done. Virtually all 
business is based on confidence, and 
confidence is another name for faith. 
What is this word “credit” which is 
such an open sesame in the banking 
world? It is derived from the Latin 
verb “credo,” which is the veritable 
word for faith. 


AM very proud of the fact that my 

check is as good as that of John D. 
Rockefeller. If I were to take a check 
blank on a bank in the suburban 
village where for twenty-five years I 
was a minister and were to fill in the 
blanks with a date and a name and 
were to make it payable for $10, that 
check would be as good as any man 
in the United States could draw, in 
exchange for any article for sale in 
that town. If that check were drawn 
to you, and your name on the back of 
it were as good as mine on the front, 
you could buy with it $10 worth of 
hats and caps, boots and shoes, drugs, 
dry goods or groceries. Your physician 
or your dentist would accept it at par 
and be very glad to get it. You could 
pay your taxes with it at the Village 
Hall. What is more, you could take it 
to the bank and get a new ten dollar 
bill or ten silver dollars. You could 
take that check to any place where I 
had ever lived and you would find it 
equally good there. John D. Rocke- 
feller could not write a better check 
for $10 than I could write. But if I 
were to draw my check for $100,000, 
there is not a man in Christendom 
would pay ten cents for it. Most 
people who know me would think the 
check a forgery, and the rest would 
feel sure that I had gone crazy. But 
the fine thing about it is that I have 
no occasion to draw a check for 
$100,000. My credit is good to the 
full limit of my need. It is not because 
I am arich man that I have credit, but 
because the banks that know me 
believe in my integrity and believe 
too that I am able to pay any sum that 
I promise to pay. It has so happened, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


what with the education of my 
children and certain other non-com- 
mercial enterprises of mine, that I 
have had a note at the bank a very 
large part of the time during the last 
twenty-five years, but no man now has 
or ever has had, any of my paper unpaid 
and overdue. Neither have I ever 
been refused by a bank when I needed 
to borrow money. My whole experi- 
ence with banks in all the forty years of 
my ministry, has been one in which 
we have dealt with each other on the 
basis of faith and neither of us has 
suffered. 

Banks have been very good to me, 
but so they have to other men who 
are not much richer than I. We have 
a very considerable knowledge of the 
private and business affairs of Cicero. 
He was not a man of inherited wealth; 
the fortune with which he began was a 
very modest one. Much of the time 
he was in debt, but he never had any 
trouble borrowing money, and he was 
a good safe risk. He obtained his 
money more honestly than some 
lawyers in that day, and he was able to 
live well, to spend money generously 
and to pay the banks. They trusted 
him because they had faith in his 
personal honesty and in his ability to 
earn an income that would permit 
him to repay his loan. It is interesting 
to know that when he sent his son to 
Athens to receive a university educa- 
tion, he was able through his bank.in 
Rome to arrange a credit with a bank 
in Athens whereby the young man 
might have all the money he needed up 
to a limit which Cicero himself set. 
Considering the amount which I was 
able and had occasion to provide for 
my sons, Cicero’s letter of credit 
seems a very liberal one. He arranged 
that his son might have money up to a 
total of $3,200 a year. That was more 
than any one of my sons cost me, but 
my boys have turned out quite as well 
as his, and both Cicero and I were 
able to borrow at the bank for their 
education. Cicero sent one of his 
servants to Patrae and the servant 
was taken sick there. Cicero was able 
to arrange through his bank in Rome 
that the servant should have all the 
money he needed until his recovery, 
and Cicero did not need personally 
to go to Patrae and pay it back, but 
arranged in Rome to have the money 
paid through a bank in the city where 
the sick servant was. 


This not only illustrates in very 
pleasant fashion the efficiency of the 
banking business in Cicero’s day, but 
it shows how men then as now who 
are not financiers, and not possessed 
of great wealth, are able through the 
confidence of the banks, to get money 
when they need it and sometimes in 
rather large sums. I wish here and now 
to bear my testimony to the courtesies 
of the bank as I myself have known 
them. So far as I can judge, they are 
about as liberal as it is safe for them to 
be and in my opinion they rely more 
upon character than they do on 
collateral. 


"THE same is true also in my business. 

Character is the chief asset, but 
collateral or cash are not to be despised 
even by the ministry. Beefsteak costs 
just as much per pound at the 
parsonage as it does at the bank. 
There is a rather common notion that 
the ministerial discount applies to 
pretty nearly everything that a minister 
buys. As a matter of fact, it applies 
to very little that he must have. The 
railroads of the United States before 
the world war, had utterly abolished 
special rates to the clergy and I have 
never heard a minister who regretted 
it. When the world war came there 
was much travel of ministers giving 
voluntary service at camps and can- 
tonments, and when the government 
took over the railroads, the system of 
reduced rates for the clergy was 
resumed. It still obtains to a limited 
extent. There are no reduced rates to 
ministers in New England, but west 
of New England and east of Chicago 
and north of the Mississippi River, a 
minister with credentials may ride at 
half rate, and west and south of there, 
at two-thirds rate. This is about all 
that is left of ministerial discounts and 
it is an expensive luxury. Ministers 
have to travel more on account of it 
giving their services free to organiza- 
tions that remunerate them only by 
the payment of their expenses, and who 
do not fail to cut the expense account 
where the railroads cut it. So the 
minister is very little better off in 
pocket and has to perform more free 
service. However, this is a courteous 


arrangement on the part of the rail- 
roads, and I am by no means so insist- 
ent upon the minister’s right to pay his 
own bill as to refuse to take advantage 
of the clergy discount where there is one. 
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I shall be glad, however, when the 
whole system is abolished as I think it 
practically certain that it some day will 
be. The average minister wants from 
the railroad and the bank the same 
degree of consideration that he would 
receive if he were in any other repu- 
table business. 

The banker and the minister both 
have to be judges of character. Both 
of them are sometimes imposed upon 
but not as often as some people think. 
It is the business of the bank as it is 
the business of the Church, while 
judging charitably of character, to 
discriminate rather sharply between 
that which is honest and that which is 
spurious, both in mediums of value and 
in human character. There is much 
cheap talk about psychology, but both 
the minister and the banker were 
fairly good students of human nature 
when psychology was a study of the 
human intellect preparatory in college 
to ethics or moral philosophy. 

There is a rather common opinion 
that ministers are poor business men. 
Temperamentally something of this 
kind would almost necessarily be so. 
A minister must be a man of poetic 
fancy, of imagination, of oratorical 
power, but the average minister is a 
better business man than the average 
lawyer. He has to be whether he 
wants to or not. His salary as com- 
pared with that of successful men in 
other professions in the same com- 
munity, and with the same standards 
of living, is never what may be called 
a large one. Now and then there is a 
minister who notoriously does not pay 
his debts. That, however, is not 
habitually the case. As a general rule, 
a minister plans his expenditures with 
very careful relation to his probable 
income; not only so, but most ministers 
have more or less to do with the build- 
ing of churches, the promotion of 
missionary enterprises and services on 
boards of trust. 

A minister may never own a bond or 
a share of stock, and yet as member of 
a library board or a school board, or a 
director in a charitable institution, he 
may come to possess a fairly good 
working knowledge of investments. 
There is nothing useful that it would 
not be well for him to know, and some 
things about finance his position com- 
pels him to know. When I have had 
occasion now and then to talk with 
bankers about banking, I have not 
(Continued on page 53) 
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By C. W. TEBAULT 
First National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


pup. A day or so after we got the pup, 
I was trying to explain to the boy the 
sort of dog the pup was. The boy 
couldn’t get it at first. He was up in 
the air, as it were. But despite his 
great handicap, he has a keen sense of 
humor. 

Suddenly, and obviously from way 
back in his brain, there dawned upon 
him that the dog was an Airedale. Why, 
of course, there was a species known by 
that name and this was it! And to 
show me that he understood, he gazed 
aloft beaming broadly, and described a 
few soaring circles with his hand and 
made a noise as if attempting to 
whistle. 

I couldn’t help but laugh, for there 
came to me a vision of Foxy flipping 
his wings and sailing through the ether. 
Anyway, he’s got the darndest little 
legs on him you ever saw. He is 
here, there and everywhere all in one 
jump. 

As I laughed there occurred to me 
a grave necessity. I should forthwith 
provide Foxy with a dog house in 
which he might repose in peace —and 
for peace — when my eagle eye is turned 
in other directions. And _ behold, 
Foxy is ensconced now—I hope—in a 
kennel made of wall board. 

This brings me to the point of my 
story. It beats anything what you can 
do with this wall board. 

In case you do not know what it is, 


THE BURROUGHS 


Build a Bank With Wall Board 


Stir in a Few Ideas and a Pinch of Skill and You Have 
Shadow-Box and Other Lobby Displays That Are Realistic 


UT at my home we have a colored 
house boy who is deaf and can’t 


talk. We also have an Airedale 


wall board displays for all sorts of 
advertising purposes. And if you will 
supply the ideas—maybe they can 
supply some, too—there isn’t a thing 
that can’t be done with wall board. In 
fact, the possibilities are so unlimited 
that the shop owner doesn’t really know 
himself just what he can do. That’s 
why I advise that you supply the ideas. 

I know of no better, simpler or more 
effective way to build good window 
and lobby displays or exhibits than by 
this process if executed properly. By 
the use of certain cutting devices, a 
hammer, a few nails, some one-by-one’s, 
a few paint brushes and common water 
colors and a little art, ye wall board 
artist can transform a piece of the 
board into a flaming, phantastic sun- 


Participation in the annual Rose Festival with a prize-winning float, and the 1926 exhibit at the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition 


wall board is the grandaddy of card- 
board, or it should be. It is also called 
beaverboard and plasterboard. It 
comes in long wide strips. It is heavy 
and tough, and can be cut, handled 
and used in much the same manner as 
veneer lumber, only better and more 
easily. 

I know because I have caused it to 
be used all the way from making a 
house for Foxy to a replica of our Yule 
marble bank building. 

There is a shop in our town —there 
is one in every town—that deals in 


set, a dignified safe deposit vault, or 
what do you want? 

For instance, we wanted to display 
our safe deposit boxes in the lobby so 
as to explain the idea. It was too 
much to transport a vacant section 
from the vaults. So an exact repro- 
duction was made of wall board in 
which actual boxes were placed to 
protrude through openings like doors. 
The display attracted much attention 
and sold many boxes. 

After this had served its purpose, 
we wanted to do something else. So 
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we had a wall board shadowbox made. 
It occupied a floor space of about three 
by twelve feet but it could just as well 
have been smaller or larger. In it we 
ut an ocean scene, the leaping waves 
and all that sort of thing —painted on 
wall board. Next we took a $3 box 
and put an airplane fuselage on it, also 
a propeller. This made an ideal mono- 
plane. We suspended it with piano 
wire in about the middle of the shadow- 
box. An electric fan concealed in one 
end of the box furnished the breeze to 
make the propeller go round. That 
would catch the eye, if nothing else 
would. Then we painted some letters, 
sweep-like, across the horizon: “Span 
the Atlantic of Lost Valuables With a 
Safe Deposit Box.” The thing, of 
course, was properly lighted up. 

With apologies to Colonel Lindbergh, 
it was quite a realistic suggestion of 
Mr. Levine flying over to Germany. 
The tieup, in other words, was perfect. 

“Do something more like that,” our 
safe deposit manager pleaded. 

After that achievement, we said to 
ourselves, why can’t we “Span the 
Atlantic —I mean, the Pacific —of 


mercial exhibits of all kinds, and along 
with other banks, we participate. 

In our exhibit at the last show, held 
in October, we fitted up the back wall 
of a space ten by twenty feet with a 
shadow box nineteen feet long and about 
four feet deep. The picture we put in 


it was an ocean scene similar to the - 


one just described, only on a more 
elaborate scale. For instance, we 
made three parallel strips of scenery 
in the form of ocean waves to blend 
with the oceanic background, and by 
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On the panel above the shadow-box 
were the names of our affiliated banks 
in gold letters on a black background. 
In fact, black and gold was the color 
combination of the entire exhibit, 
except the floor which was covered with 
black and white foot-square checked 
linoleum. There were a couple of 
pieces of overstuffed furniture, and a 
couple of stands on which we 
kept a supply of folders. There 
was an attendant in the exhibit 
practically all the time. 


The 1927 exhibit at the exposition capitalizing the aviation theme, and a lobby shadow-box using the 
same theme to sell safe deposit—later adapted to savings 


Heart’s Desire on the Wings of a Grow- 
ing Savings Account?” So we did. 
We made an elongated and enlarged 
reproduction of our savings pass book 
out of wall board, put it in place of the 
safe deposit box, changed the lettering, 
and took off. We’re still going. 

Every year there is held in Portland 
the Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, a very worthy and inter- 
nationally known event. Besides acres 
of livestock exhibits, it has a splendid 
horse show as a featured attraction. 
There is also a big building for com- 


hooking them up on an eccentric turned 
by an electric motor, we made the 
ocean move. And instead of a symbolic 
plane, we used an actual model of a 
trans-ocean monoplane, the propeller 
of which was made to revolve by an 
electric fan. 

By a blending of soft blue, pink and 
red lights, we obtained a most realistic 
effect. Superimposed upon the horizon 
in appropriate and harmonizing letter- 
ing was the legend: Our Modern and 
Complete Banking Facilities Go a Long 
Way to Gain Friends. 


And most of the exhibit was made 
and fashioned from wall board! Even 
the lettering on the upper panel was 
cut out of wall board, then gilded in 
gold and tacked on the panel. This 
made the letters stand out in block 
fashion and gave a very good effect. 

Now, of course, there are many 
kinds of materials and ways by which 
an exhibit might be fashioned, but 
we feel that the material we used lends 
itself most admirably to the facilities 
such as would be found at a fair of this 
kind. The exhibit must not look in- 
appropriate in its surroundings. 


OF ALL the “space” advertising we 

have done, we feel we have obtained 
about as much value per circulation 
from our stock show exhibits as from 
any other source. It is the very 
tangibility of an exhibit that makes it a 
good bet. The bank exhibit holds a 
lure by virtue of its very uniqueness, 
inciting the imagination of the spec- 
tators. 

“Ha,” you'll hear them exclaim, 
‘a bank exhibit! They ought to have 
a ton of money spread out here.” In 
our exhibit October a year ago, we did 
have a “ton” of money. A feature of 
the exhibit was a coin assorting and 
counting machine such as we use 
behind a special window in our savings 
department to handle deposits received 
by way of coin banks, and we used a 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ime Dispose 


of Documents 


The Schedule for Retaining or De- 
stroying All Classes of Stored Papers, 
Saving Space in a Minneapolis Bank 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


HAT to do with paper accumu- 
lations is a problem engaging 
many banking institutions. In 

the larger cities, down-town space is 
expensive, and clerk hire for filing must 
be considered. Shall all books and 
papers be kept indefinitely? Where 
draw the line, if one be drawn at all, 
between the “must be preserved”’ ones 
and the relatively less important? 
Which papers may be destroyed as 
valueless, or of least value, after various 
periods of retention? 

Not a few banks have gone on filing 
everything and destroying nothing 
until the accumulation threatens to 
overrun the bank quarters, suggesting 
the magic mill supposed to be grinding 
out salt perpetually at the bottom of 
the sea. Some of the larger banks, like 
the National City of New York and 
the Continental & Commercial National 
of Chicago, have solved the problem 
for themselves by erecting separate 
buildings especially for storage. 

The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis destroys certain papers 
periodically, observing a schedule 
evolved through a period of fourteen 
or fifteen years. This schedule com- 
prises about 150 items, of which a score 
or so are listed for permanent holding, 
the range extending from bank ledgers 
at one end down to currency wrappers, 
which have a three months’ life. 

All ledgers are part of the permanent 
record, including bank, general, eastern, 
individual and women’s. So are signa- 
ture cards, savings closed-account cards 
and stop-payment sheets. Among 
other items to be held idefinitely are 
bond department ledger sheets, con- 
tract sheets from city collections, the 
exchange department’s draft register 
and draft register transfer, and the 
statement mail book. From the dis- 
count department, the “not to be 
destroyed”’ group includes transferred 
liability ledgers, registers, collateral 
cards, receipts for collateral returned 
and cattle loan record books. 


Correspondence 
constitutes the bulk of 
material destroyed from time to time. 
Outgoing letters signed by officers of 
the bank are scheduled for retention 
fifteen years, and outgoing letters 
signed by other than officers, six years. 
Incoming correspondence and letters 
handled by officers have a ten-year 
life, while miscellaneous incoming cor- 
respondence —that is, not handled by 
officers—is due to disappear in six 
years. 

Other ten-year filings include com- 
mercial and savings deposit slips, and 
savings withdrawal slips. Drafts, 
cashier’s checks and certificates of 
deposits are in the seven-year division, 
while note receipts, statement receipts, 
closed statements and stop-payment 
orders come in the six-year. Other 
classifications run down to three years, 
two years, one year, six months and 
three months. 


NSTEAD of having a periodic clear- 

ance “bonfire,” the filing department 

disposes of two or three bags of papers 
daily, as retention terms expire. 

“The schedule is arbitrary with us,” 
an officer explained. “We are not 
required to hold any papers for any 
time, and how long it may be desirable 
to hold any of them is a matter of 
opinion. I know of no provision for 
preservation of the records of a liqui- 
dated bank: presumably, a like free- 
dom from restriction applies to going 
ones. 

“With expansion of our business, 
space problems became so insistent 
that we were forced to clear out the 
files. Our schedule is a growth; the 
retention periods and allotment of 
items are the result of experience. 
The schedule changes from year to 
year, items in one group being trans- 
ferred to another under the pressure of 
space needs. For instance, drafts, 
cashier’s checks and certificates of de- 
posit, now in the seven-year class, were 


formerly among the ‘permanents.’” 

The complete schedule of the North- 
western, tabulated on the opposite 
page, entailed in its framing many a 
judgment as delicate as that of the man 
in the famous dilemma of the wife, 
the mother and the capsized boat. It 
is observed, in general, by the three 
branch offices and the five affiliated 
institutions, except for certain de- 
partures by the affiliated Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, due to the 
distinctive nature of its business. 

Other banks may find this schedule 
of interest for comparison with their 
own paper reduction practices, if 
any. 
In the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, all papers and correspond- 
ence relating to trusts are preserved 
“indefinitely”; this means, for the 
present, permanently. Also, all bond 
department papers having to do with 
original issues are so held, except corre- 
spondence of customers or other dealers 
which follows the schedule. Because 
all checks in payment of bond issues, 
some of them in large amounts, fall 
in the permanent class, it is the 
company’s practice to hold all cashier’s 
checks and drafts indefinitely, rather 
than discriminate among them. 

‘All mortgage loan papers are in the 
permanent class, too,’’ said the 
company’s auditor. ‘““We have a 
complete file of all our mortgages with 
the exception of Number One, and we 
don’t know what became of that. 

“To ease the pressure on our down- 
town filing space, we rent part of the 
fireproof basement of the Second 
Northwestern State Bank, in an out- 
lying section, and store there a variety 
of seldom referred to records. 

“Unlike the Northwestern, we 
destroy our papers but once a year, 
instead of from day to day, having a 
general riddance soon after the first of 
each year.” 
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THE 
BOND DEPARTMENT 
Description Time kept 
Duplicate advices............ 1 year 
Purchase tickets............. 6 years 
Ledger sheets..........Permanently 


Yellow makeup sheets (pur- 
chase tickets, general cash 
tickets, general ledger tickets) 3 years 


Collection cards.............3 years 
Collection sheets............. 6 years 
Advices of credit (duplicates). .1 year 

6 years 
Collection sheets............. 6 years 


BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Yellow sheets (debit and credit 
lists — Individuals’ and 
Ladies’ Ledgers)........... 1 year 
Yellow sheets (Banks, Indi- 
viduals’ and Ladies’ Proof 


Late deposit sheets........... 3 mos. 
Yellow sheets (Bank debit and 

Duplicate credit advices. ..... 1 year 
Makeups—Banks’, Individuals’ 

3 mos. 
Mail advices (Individuals’ and 

Overdraft reports—Banks’, In- 

dividuals’ and Ladies’....... 1 year 
Change sheets and check de- 

partment sheet............. 1 mo. 
Large balance sheets.........3 mos. 


PERMANENT RECORD 


Ledger department (Individual, 

General, Eastern and Ladies’) 
Head bookkeepers’ summary. . 


CITY COLLECTION 


DEPARTMENT 
Contract sheets......... Permanently 


Record book covering transfer. 1 year 
Duplicate record cards for notes 


COUNTRY COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT 


Duplicate copy of original col- 

Owner’s duplicate record card. .3 years 

Envelope containing duplicate 
collection letters and advices 


DISCOUNT DEPARTMENT 


Cattle loan book (Memo of 

Change of interest rate book. . .2 years 

Change of interest advice on 


Advice of interest credited on 
2 years 
Loans to brokers (Paid envel- 
1 year 
Demand interest bills......... 6 years 
2 years 


Federal Reserve bank...... 1 year 
Transferred liability 


SCHEDULE FOR SCRAPPING 


Description Time kept 
Permanently 
Permanently 
Small sheets showing classes of 

Daily Balance........ Permanently 
Collateral cards.........Permanently 
Receipts for collateral re- 

Permanently 
Paid Remittance bills........ 1 year 


Remittance bills diary. . . Permanently 
Cattle loan record book. . Permanently 
Record of bills of lading. ..... 3 years 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGE 
DEPARTMENT 


Debits against exchange ac- 
count on general ledgers... . . 6 years 
Credits to exchange account on 
general ledgers............ 6 years 
Interest deduction statements, 
country bank accounts...... 1 year 
Net. balance statements, coun- 
try bank accounts......... 1 year 
~~ icate of country bank ex- 
change statement.......... 6 mos. 
—— of city customers’ ex- 
change statement.......... 6 mos. 
Duplicate of daily and weekly 
advices of exchange to coun- 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


Certificates of deposit........ 7 years 
Cashser'’s checks............. 7 years 
Requisitions for drafts........ 1 year 
Dratt Permanently 
Draft register transfer... Permanently 
Daily proof sheets. .......... 1 year 


Foreign remittance registers. . 10 years 
Foreign draft and money order 

Advices from country banks of 

drafts and money orders....10 years 
Cash statement.............. 1 year 


EXPRESS TELLER 
currency Silver debit 
advi 


currency Silver credit 
Copy currency insurance dec- 
1 year 
Copy currency registered mail 


Copy currency express sheets. .6 years 


FILING DEPARTMENT 


Deposit 10 years 
Savings deposit tickets. ..... 10 years 
Savings withdrawal slips.... . 10 years 
Savings closed account 

ees Permanently 
Incoming correspondence and 

letters—officers........... 10 years 

letters— 

miscellaneous.............. 6 years 
Bound outgoing telegrams. . . .6 years 
Signature cards......... Permanently 


FLOUR DRAFT DEPARTMENT 
Duplicate collection letters— 


10 years 
Daily payment and deposit 


Description Time kept 
Envelopes daily remittances. ..3 years 
Duplicate collection letters— 


GRAIN DRAFT DEPARTMENT 


Route sheets and envelopes... .6 mos. 

Return check yellow paid slips.3 years 
Return check pink sheets. ... . 6 years 

2 o’clock return check sheets. ..1 year 

Advice of items entered for col- 


Cash statement.............. 1 year 
Miscellaneous draft letters. ...1 year 
Yellow proof sheets.......... 6 years 


PROOF, CHECK AND 
CLEARING DEPARTMENTS 


Proof Department 


Tellers’ recap sheets.......... 2 years 
Yellow listing sheets.......... 2 years 


Branch office transfer deposits.2 years 
Check Department 


Mail makeup blanks......... 2 years 
Yellow listing sheets.........2 years 
St. Paul and Minneapolis clear- 

ing house banks recaps..... . 2 years 

Clearing Department 

Clearing books. ............. 2 years 
Clearing daily sheets......... 2 years 
Clearing receipts............. 2 years 


RAILROAD TELLER 
Bundles of currency wrappers. .3 mos. 


STATEMENT DEPARTMENT 


Statement receipts........... 6 years 
Closed statements........... 6 years 
Yellow mail cards...... . Permanently 
Permanently 


TELEGRAM DEPARTMENT 


Daily proof sheets (yellow). ...1 year 
Stop payment sheets. . . . Permanently 
Stop payment orders (cus- 
tomers’ letters and bank’s 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Remittance letters........... 2 years 
Country bank remittance..... 2 years 
Country bank advices........ 1 year 

Eastern transfers............ 


Notary advice... 
St. Paul recap sheets 
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Double remittance...........2 years 
TELLERS’ DEPARTMENT 
Tellers’ cash sheets...........1 year eae 

eceipts for notes............6 years tire 
Eastern remittances..........1 year 
Error advices................6 mos. 
Enter for collection. .........1 year 
1 year 

1 year 

1 year 

2 years 

Me i at 2 years ae 
Out of town sheets...........1 year 
Checks in transit sheets... ...1 year 
Mail sheets. FOR 


erratic gyrations which left everyone 
bewildered and uncertain of the future. 
Politics was in a chaotic state. Des- 
perate attempts were being made to 
smuggle capital out of the country and 
in spite of stringent laws against this 
practice, there is no doubt that it met 
with considerable success. 

Today all is changed. The franc 
has been stabilized for months and in 
banking and business circles there is 
no doubt that if Poincare is retained 
in power, the adjustment of business 
to the present value of the franc will 
soon be an established fact. The 
French are the most realistic of peoples; 
they may make a good deal of fuss 
about a situation which displeases 
them, but when they are brought face 
to face with undeniable facts, they 
soon adjust themselves and_ their 
affairs to them. 

Probably the foundation of France’s 
present happy position, aside from the 
amazing thrift and industry of the 


the huge amount spent every year by 
tourists, lies in the fact that it is the 
most self-contained nation in Europe. 
Its people are remarkably well-bal- 
anced in their occupations and it is 
able to produce a surprisingly large 
proportion of the food and raw ma- 
terials required on its own soil. Added 
to this is the swift process of indus- 
trialization which has taken place 
during the past few years. Before 
1914, 70 per cent of the French popula- 
tion was agricultural; today that 
proportion has sunk to less than 50 
per cent. As in the United States, 
however, a steadily decreasing propor- 
tion of people on the farms has been 
able to supply all the food required 
by the town and city dwellers. It is 
interesting to note that whereas France 
in some years has had to import large 
wheat supplies, the 1927 wheat crop 
was so large that the farmers have 
importuned the Government to raise 
the import duty on that grain. 
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to 
=; RANCE is the brightest spot in by 
i Europe today. With no un- co 
a employment, a trade balance so Fi 
& favorable that it would have been al 
zy thought inconceivable three years ago, Wi 
Aq and with every reason to believe that If 
e its present prosperous condition is 1, 
“s . only the harbinger of still better times Li 
= to come, France is envied by every cc 
sae other nation in Europe. 1 
_ It was a striking experience to visit g! 
S France, as I did in December, and CI 
he note the change that has taken place el 
in business conditions and popular T 
. feeling in the short space of one year. 
The summer of 1926 was a gloomy one 
for the French. The franc had been 4 
flying up and down in a series of French people and aside as well from This self-contained position of the 


French has been notably strengthened 
by the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 
This recovery only added 4 per cent 
to the population, but doubled the 
iron ore capacity, brought in the 
enormously valuable and badly needed 
potash mines which in 1926 produced 
1,900,000 tons, and added an average 
increase of 25 per cent to the various 
sections of the French textile in- 
dustries. 


N PRE-WAR times France was 

handicapped in regard to coal. This is 
now largely a memory. The mines of 
northern France were destroyed during 
the war, but their speedy rehabilitation 
with the most modern machinery and 
methods has been the wonder and 
envy of the European coal trade. The 
output has been greatly increased, and 
the most efficient use is also being 
made of electric power and _ liquid 
fuel. It is not generally known that 
France has enormous potential water 
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power resources for the development 
of which a very large program has 
already been laid out. The unfailing 
supply of water that rushes down the 
French side of the Alps has been 
hardly touched. One has only to 
stand on one of the bridges over the 
Rhone at Lyons and watch that 
mighty stream tearing past, to realize 
what latent power lies waiting de- 
velopment in France. 


I HAVE referred to the destruction 
of mines during the war. This 
destruction also applied, of course, to a 
great part of France’s entire industrial 
equipment. It seemed a_ frightful 
tragedy to the French at the time, but 
today, on second thought, it is clear to 
French business men and economists 
that their country would not today be 
in such a favorable position if the war- 
time destruction had not com- 
pelled both the widespread 
scattering of industry and its 
rebuilding with modern plant, 
methods, and equipment. 
Perhaps the most concrete 
evidence of France’s satisfac- 
tory situation is that given 
by the people of other 
countries who have entered 
French territory. France lost 
about 2,000,000 lives in the 
war, and its population in 
1921, despite the addition of 
1,700,000 people in Alsace- 
Lorraine, was only 39,200,000, 
compared with 39,600,000 in 
1911. In 1926 the figure had 
grown to 40,750,000. This in- 
crease was largely due to the 
entrance of foreign workers. 
Today there are in France 
900,000 Italians, 500,000 
Belgians, 500,000 Spaniards, 
400,000 Poles, and lesser num- 
bers of many other nationali- 
ties. For all of these people, 


Roasting chicory for flavoring coffee 


Fine perfumes at Gresse on the French Riviera 


(Cen 


ter) Ground beets for the boiling vat, 
beet sugar industry 


work or land has been found, 
an achievement which only 
the United States in the days 
when it was being rapidly 
settled can equal. 

The satisfactory character 
of France’s national accounts 
and the steadiness of the franc 
become clear when the trade 
balance is examined. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of M. 
Meynial, a French expert, 
the favorable balance on in- 
ternational account in 1926 
was seventeen billion francs — Se 
roughly $500,000,000, allow- ae. 
ing for exchange fluctuations. 
This figure includes receipts 
under the Dawes plan. It is 
calculated that during the 
first eight months of 1927 
there was an export surplus 
of 780,000,000 francs, which 
was greater than the export 
surplus for the entire year 
of 1926. 

It is expected that final figures for 
1927 of Dawes plan payments will 
show that France received more than 
two billion francs from this source. 
Added to this figure, in addition to the 
export surplus, are tourist expendi- 
tures, shipping and interest earnings, 
and the other lesser factors in the 
international balance. The estimates 
of tourists’ annual expenditures in 
France vary greatly. I have seen none 
of less than $250,000,000, while some 
authorities double this figure. 


It IS estimated that in 1914 France 

had forty billion francs invested 
abroad. A huge part of this was in 
Russia and the Near East and has been 
either lost or sterilized so far as 
interest earning is concerned. But so 
ingrained is the French habit of saving 
and investing that French foreign 
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The harbor at Marseilles—divided into three sec- 

tions for sailing craft, motor boats and steamships 

(Center) In Lyons, the great textile center, much 
of the silk weaving is still done in the homes 


investments are now calcu- 
lated to amount at the present 
time to the enormous sum of 
ninety billion francs, with an 
annual earning capacity of 
four billion frances. 

One of the best informed 
writers on France is Hugh 
Quigley. Writing in the London 
Financial Times, he made the 
following statement, which 
will almost certainly surprise 
nearly everyone who has not 
made a personal study of 
the matter: 

“France is in a position to 
become the greatest capital- 
exporting country the 
world after the United States, 
and this, in view of the many 
industrial improvements that 
have taken place in that 
country, can scarcely be re- 
garded with equanimity by 
the British industrialist. Be- 
fore the war the greater part of 
Frerch investments abroad went into 
Russia and into the French Colonies, 
but now the position has changed. 
The development of the Colonies has 
been remarkably rapid, but not 
sufficient to absorb the annual surplus 
available for investment. France 
must, therefore, find outlets for this 
new capital.” 


T THE moment, it seems probable 

that the favorite fields for the in- 
vestment of French capital will be 
South America, the Far East, and those 
European countries that are closely 
’ bound by political ties to France. It is 
clear that, taking heed of the example 
of British investing policy in the past, 
the French intend to invest their 
capital in places where markets can be 
created for French industrial products. 
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They expect to become one of the 
world’s leading exporters of manv- 
factured products and there is no 
doubt that the competition they will 
offer to Germany, Britain, Japan, and 
the United States will be severe. 


N EXAMPLE of the progress being 

made in French industry is given by 
the Citroen motor car company. This 
company has just been reorganized 
and its capital raised from 100,000,000 
francs to triple that sum. At this time 
the Citroen works in Paris are turning 
out 400 cars a day, which is a quarter 
of French motor car production. With 
the new capital it is proposed to in- 
crease Citroen production to 1,000 a 
day. This is on the assumption that 
French car production will reach 
800,000 a year. It is argued that from 
the experience of the United States in 
the period 1915-1920, there 
should within five years be 
one French car for every 
eleven persons, compared to 
one for every forty-three at 
present. That will mean 
quadrupling France’s present 
million of motor cars, but the 
figures take no heed of ex- 
ports, which are already con- 
siderable, and many motor 
car experts believe them to 
be conservative. 

The Citroen plant is one 
of many examples of the 
successful introduction of 
AmericanmethodsintoFrance. 
M. Citroen himself is called 
the French Henry Ford, but 
there are many other manu- 
facturers who have brought 
mass production, service and 
advertising quite up to 
American standards. 

On the banking side the 
stabilization of the franc has 

(Continued on page 59) 
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This Bank Is Host to the Community in Its Assembly 
Hall and Concentrates on Better Dairying Live Stock 


port, Ky., is a prosperous bank; 

but it is, also, a thoroughly well 
recognized social and educational 
center. At least that is the very vivid 
impression I got after visiting this 
most unusual institution to observe 
the celebration of two widely different 
events. 

Late last autumn I was invited, as 
the editor of a farm journal, to attend 
an all-day dairy cattle feeding school 
which was to be held under the auspices 
of the bank. Quite naturally, I 
expected to find the farmers and their 
wives seated in a stuffy court room or 
in a dingy little motion picture theater. 
Imagine my surprise when I learned 
that the meeting would be held in the 
regular assembly room of the bank. 

Upon entering the handsome, new 
and modern bank building, I was 
ushered through the bank proper and 
into a well lighted and most attractive 
assembly hall. No, it could hardly 
be described as a hall, although 200 
people were seated in movable chairs. 
It was not a hall because a huge open 
fire-place, piled high with hickory logs, 
lent an appearance of a comfortable 
living room, while a piano at one side 
accentuated this atmosphere of homi- 
ness. And as I looked about the room 
critically, I noticed that besides the 
entrance from the bank, there was a 
large door opening directly upon the 
street. 

That day the invited guests were on 
hand to listen to a group of experts on 
the subject of feeding dairy stock 
properly. One or two of these men had 
come from the College of Agriculture 
and others represented the extension 
forces of the Sugar Creek Creamery 
Company. The bank had arranged all 
the details of the school to enable these 
small dairymen to get first hand the 
latest information concerning the 
economical feed- 


T Breckinridge Bank of Clover- 


By JAMES SPEED 


fortably, and all the while there was 
an air of pleasant expectancy. Ina 
few moments, china plates began to 
appear from somewhere in the base- 
ment of the bank and after these came 
steaming cups of fragrant coffee. A 
little later pie was served and the 
buzz of cheerful conversation was 
more like that of an afternoon tea 
than a feeding school in a bank in a 
town of 2,000 souls. 

A series of questions on my part 
brought the information that the bank 
itself was playing the host to all these 
good people from the surrounding 
country. The plates of sandwiches, 
the coffee and the pies had been pre- 
pared in a fully equipped kitchen built 
in the basement when the new building 
had gone up some two years before. 
After lunch I went on an exploring tour 
below and found collapsible tables, 
chinaware and cutlery to handle quite 
easily a banquet for 130 people in the 
assembly room. 


HEN the last constructive talk had 

been given in the feeding school 
about the middle of the afternoon, every 
one went outside to see the event of the 
day —a drawing contest for a hand- 
some, young, registered Jersey bull. 
which had been purchased by the bank 
for this occasion. Each farmer present 
had been presented a numbered slip 
when he had registered his attendance 
at the feeding school. The duplicate 
stub numbers had been placed in a box 
and a school girl pulled out the lucky 
ticket. Before the guests departed for 
their homes late in he afternoon, they 
formed a great semi-circle about the 
young Jersey bull while one of the 
experts demonstrated the fine points of 
the purebred animal. It was another 
practical lesson in dairying. 


And during the whole day these 
guests from the country were conscious, 
as I know I was conscious, of being 
each and all the most welcome guests 
of this progressive little bank and its 
far-sighted cashier, Mr. Paul Lewis. 
Many times that day the cashier, the 
other officials and the employees of the 
bank were interested listeners at the 
feeding school. Then, too, at lunch 
time they were running rapidly up and 
down stairs to the kitchen carrying 
plates of sandwiches or cups of coffee 
for their guests. 

Just ahead of the Christmas holiday 
season, I received a letter from Mr. 
Lewis telling me the bank’s big assembly 
room was to be used again and this 
time for a community Christmas tree 
celebration sponsored by the local 
Catholic Church. Armed with my 
camera, I went to Cloverport to find 
two Sisters of the church and a number 
of girls and women decorating the tree, 
which touched the high ceiling. That 
afternoon many school children came 
to see the tree and the deccrations and 
I was urged to stay until night to see 
the big crowd. This evening groups 
of men, women, girls and boys were to 
sing the good old Christmas carols and 
sit quietly in the mellow light of a 
roaring fire of well seasoned hickory 
logs that they might absorb the true 
spirit of an old-fashioned Christmas 
Eve. Here once more the bank was 
lending its comfortable assembly room 
and its own strong influence to make 
the people it served happier and better 
citizens. 

Out in the town of Cloverport | 
chatted with anyone and everyone 
about the bank. Strange to say, every- 
one had something pleasant to say 
about the bank and its unique position 
in the town and the surrounding terri- 
tory. At times these good people 
spoke of the bank as though it were a 
regular town in- 


ing of their cows. stitution instead 
And when the AGREEMENT PURE BRED JERSEY BULL PURE BRED of a pr ivate 
noon hour ar- PURE BRED JERSEY BULL DRAWING ‘DRAWwENG JERSEY BULL enterprise deal- 
rived, the people ‘ Only those who are bona-fide ee are entitled or eligible to participate November 2 1, 1927 a ing In cold ~ cash 
did not hurry out af eam fom pom oe ten ay and rock ribbed 
in Cream shipper will retain this 
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Over at the office of the county 
paper, I learned more about this bank 
that lives a sort of human life. The 
editor was as full of the topic as the 
others I had interviewed. 

The roomy assembly hall is used by 
anybody and everybody for almost 
anything imaginable. For instance, 


town. Besides the exhibits made by 
the school children of the community, 
the farmers and their families, there 
were athletic events and races. It was 
a pronounced success and made the 
bank receptive to any plan for com- 
munity betterment. Two years later 
the bank and the county agent 


some year and a half ago, the 
Christian Church was being 
built, and the large congre- 
gation was uncertain about 
where it might hold its 
regular Sunday services. The 
room at the bank was used 
until the new church was 
ready for its flock. When- 
ever any of the local clubs 
hold a reception of any 
importance, the room at the 
bank is turned to as a matter of course. 
Even the Holiness Church at Kings- 
wood, a tiny trading center near 
Cloverport, has no church building at 
present, so divine services are held 
each Sunday at the bank. Earlier 
each Sunday morning, the Men’s 
Bible Class of the Cloverport Baptist 
Church uses this most useful room. 


IDURING the past two years this bank 
has become the logical center for 
innumerable club meetings, civic pow- 
wows, church and social functions. 
The Parent-Teachers Association meets 
there regularly. Naturally the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cloverport gathers 
at the bank. The American Legion and 
the D. A. R. also turn to the bank 
whenever they get together. Even at 
election times the room proves useful 
because it is the regular voting place 
for the citizens. And the only fee 
accepted by the bank for the use of this 
beautiful room, the kitchen and its full 
equipment, is a small tip for the janitor 
for his extra work in tending the furnace 
_and in cleaning up. The bank pays 
for heat and light most willingly. 
Seven years ago, the bank made a 
small beginning in service to the 
community. At that time the institu- 
tion assisted in a school and farm fair 
which was held on the streets of the 


The crowd of farmers 
witnessing a demon- 
stration of the fine 
points of Jersey stock 
and (in the circle) the 
side street entrance to 
the assembly hall 
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were distributed in prizes. These 
prizes, however, were not in money; 
but were educational trips to the State 
Fair for a week, and other types of 
everyday schooling. 

These two pieces of constructive 
agricultural work were done while the 
bank was still housed in a small and 
very old fashioned building. The new 
building did not have its official open- 
ing until 1925. In the meantime the 
officials and the directors of the bank 
had gotten the idea of service well fixed 
in their minds. It was originally 
planned to have all the merchants and 
the bank put up a town hall for the use 
of the entire community. But when 
the new building was well under way, 
the bank decided to try the assembly 
hall as its own contribution to the 
welfare of the town and country it 
served. That the idea has developed 
into an unqualified success is proved 
by a decision of the board at a recent 
meeting. It seems that a business in 
Cloverport had outgrown its present 
quarters and wished to move into a 
larger and more modern building. The 
big, light, airy room at the bank was an 
ideal location, so the business house 
made a very liberal offer for its rental. 
When the directors were faced with the 
proposition of getting good solid money 
for the assembly hall or continuing 
its general use by the 
public, there was not a 


single vote for the 


The lower two pictures 
show some of the 

ests at the old-time 

hristmas Eve celebra- 
tion in the assembly 
hall and a close-up of 
the Jersey bull, the 
farmer and his wife who 
held the lucky num- 
ber, and Paul Lewis, 
cashier of the bank 


rental proposition. 
The board voted 
solidly to go forward 
in its service to its 
people in a true spirit 
of good fellowship. 


developed a most successful Boys and 
Girls Jersey Calf Club. This was done 
to create a greater interest in more and 
better dairy stock. A carload of bred 
Jersey heifers was bought and distrib- 
uted to club members. During this 
campaign the bank did not lose sight 
of the educational side of the work on 
hand. About one thousand dollars 


The splendid and constructive work 
being done by this bank, is to go for- 
ward steadily. In fact, both the bank 
and the cashier believe they have 
merely made a beginning in the educa- 
tion of the bank’s depositors so they 
may understand thoroughly what a real 
bank may stand for in its own com- 
munity. Mr. Lewis wishes to make 

(Continued on page 58) 
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- ~~ Shaw-Walker Bookkeeping Desks at Colonial Trust Company 


Equipment 
Saved Six Employees 


but also effected substantial economies 
in floor space. 


bankers everywhere are 
fast adopting the new Shaw-Walker 
“Unit Plant” idea which gives each 
bookkeeper a complete plant with 
everything at hand in a single unit. 


The photograph illustrates but one 
of the many types of time- and money- 
saving equipment included in the com- 


The Colonial Trust Company,Phila- plete Shaw-Walker line. For full infor- 


4% 


delphia, report that, as a result of the 
greater speed and convenience of this 
modern equipment, they not only were 
able to save the work of six operators, 


mation about this desk and all bank 
systems —send for ‘Modern Bank Oper- 
ating Methods,” an authoritative trea- 
tise on bank equipment. 


Address: SHAW -W ALKER, Bank Department, Muskegon, Michigan 
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4. Prefix character is interchangeable. 


. Three models: 


Features of the new Century 
Protectograph 


. Finely balanced working parts give remarkable speed and 


ease of operation. Handle can be operated with one finger. 


. Greater visibility—indicators can be set with amazing speed 


and accuracy. 


. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded two-color imprint. 


Can be made to read 
“Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” or can be replaced by in- 
dividual name or indemnity number. 


. Easily adapted to take checks of all description—single, 


voucher, in sheets, small payroll and dividend. Can be used 
for certifying, receipts, stock certificates, partial payment 
forms, price tags, refund slips, drafts, all negotiable in- 
struments, practically any business or personal document 
that must be amount-written. 


. The payee line can be crimped, if desired. 


- Built throughout of special metals, with all working parts 


hardened and ground. Has superior inking facilities. 


. Unusually attractive in appearance, finished in nickel and 


two colors of enamel. 


Seven bank, eight bank and nine bank. 


. Embodies all Todd superiorities developed through twenty- 


nine years of experience, but is surprisingly low priced. 
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New speed! New case 
New adaptability! \nm 


Its superlative speed alone will win prefdyence - 
office. But in this new Todd machine they} are n 
a fine balance and convenient, untiring) | 
quickly read indicators and dial; a simple ad 
of business needs—and a value that ts uijprece 


vera 


You can best judge this new machi ity a 
yourself how much faster and easier ft py ates 
adapted to amount-write practically alt docur 
accurately and perfectly it imprints. Wht a fi 
looking and splendidly made machine it||s. 
Todd office in your city will send a reprejitati 
to demonstrate the new Century Prote¢togra 
or to consult with you on any matter pe ttaini 
to check methods and the protection of jircul 
ing funds. Or mail us the coupon. Tht To 
Company, Protectograph Division. (ks 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecipgra 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbue 


priced check writer! 


The Century 
simply and chi ed 
forms of mor 

cluding eke 


TODD SYSTEM OF C 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-three 


of operation! 
Unmatched VALUE! 


refdvence for it in every modern 
her} are many more superiorities 
ugilleverage; easy visibility with 
injle adaptability to a variety 
in a moderately 


witty a demonstration. See for 


t yiprates. How it can be quickly 
any document. How much more 
Whit fine- 

The 
preyrntative 
roted graph 
r peftaining 
of 

The Todd 
(Est| 1899.) 
otectbgraph, 
Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 3-28 


1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the new Century Protectograph, 


Prot kiooreoh can be Name 
quick?) adeped to take 
more MA) usin! width, in- 
ychers chooks in sheets. 
Busines 
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CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Banks Take The 


$24,000,000 a Day Carried Into New York by Air Mail, Now 
Important in Banking Wherever Time Is First Consideration 


UT-OF-TOWN banks having 
O business to do with New York 
banks have become the air mail’s 
most important customers. The total 
face value of checks forwarded daily 
by air from banks in all parts of 


the country to the 
nation’s metropolis is 
estimated at $24,000,- 
000. By the time this 
is printed the daily 
average probably will 
have mounted to $35,- 
000,000, for each week 
from six to ten banks 
are added to the list 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


Checks from out-of-town banks are 
today reaching New York City from 
one to three days ahead of the time 
possible by 


railroad transportation. 
Thus they are sav- 
ing interest for one 
to three days at from 
3 to 41% per cent if at 
the call money rate, or 
at 134 per cent if at 
the Federal Reserve 
deposit rate. It is im- 
possible to say with 
any precision what the 
total savings are in a 
day but they are sub- 
stantial enough. Few 
checks arrive by train. 
The number decreases 
every week, until, 
according to air mail 
estimates, 75 per cent 
of the out of town 


check transactions terminating in New 
York are now via the air. Additional 
personnel have recently been em- 
ployed at the New York Clearing 
House to take care of the increased 
volume of checks. 

One of the largest banks in New 
York City and one that probably has 
the greatest number of correspondent 
banks in other cities, estimates that 
checks totaling $12,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000 reach its offices daily by way of 
the air mail. Excluding Sundays and 
holidays, in 1927 approximately $7,- 
200,000,000 has been carried through 
the air during the year just closed. 

Out-of-town banks have found that 
they have all to gain and little to lose 
by using the air mail to put their 
capital at work in the metropolis. Even 
when most delayed, mail planes bring 
the checks into New York City in a 
time equal to that of the railroads. 
Only once within the past year did the 
fliers fall down on their schedule and 

although were 


hours behind in the 


of regular air mail cus- 


tomers. Newly opened 
air mail routes report 
that their chief source 
from the start is banks. 


of business 


AS a result banks are saving sub- 

stantial sums in interest charges 
and the air mail is finding greater justifi- 
cation for its expansion. In a number 
of instances the chief impetus to the 
opening of new routes have been local 
bankers. A movement to extend the air 
mail service to Central America is receiv- 
ing the endorsement of many American 
banks who perceive in such an expan- 
sion of the service an opportunity for 
them to enjoy a larger share of the 
banking business of the countries that 
are now dividing their patronage with 
South American and European banks. 


Top picture: Unloading 
$24,000,000 in checks 
under guard on the 
Chicago-New York line 


Center picture: The 
newest type of mail 
lane, in operation since 

cember, 1927, between 
Syracuse and Buffalo, 
carried 800 pounds of 
bank mail the first day 


Lower picture: An 
armored truck connects 
the airport at Brunswick, 
- N. J. with New York— 
checks ready for the 
clearing house on the 
morning of arrival 


trip from Chicago to 
New York, they 
reached New York 
slightly ahead of the 
mail trains and banks 
did not suffer through 
the delay. 

The transcontinental 
mail service has also 
established a_ good 
record in respect to 
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Thirty-six 


losses of mail through accident. Dur- 
ing the blizzard which raged in north- 
eastern New York and Pennsylvania 
last December, the mail planes came 
through without a hitch. Slight delays 
occurred but in no case did a plane 
crash and then they arrived at their 
destination ahead of fast mail trains. 
The advantage of the plane in stormy 
weather is obvious. It may veer from 
its course in any direction at any time 
and avoid the path of a storm, but 
trains must stick to their rails. 


HE manner in which the air mail 

synchronizes with the machinery of 
the New York banking system is thus 
explained: in order to become effective, 
parts of the system checks must be in 
the New York Clearing House by 10 
A.M. Banks in the financial district 
are within a short distance of the 
clearing house and accept checks as 
late as 9:30 or a few minutes later for 
clearing time. This is done easily 
when the overnight air mail from 
Chicago is operating within schedule. 
The mail closes in Chicago at 6 P.M. 
and arrives in New York about 5 next 
morning. Since the landing fields are 
within an hour of the financial district, 
there is ample time for check clearances. 

The transcontinental mail leaves 
San Francisco around 7 P.M. in the 
morning and reaches New York thirty 
hours later in the evening. Checks 
sent by a San Francisco bank on Tues- 
day arrive in New York for clearing on 
Thursday morning, Five days is the 
average time for transcontinental trains, 
so that even when delayed, the planes 
beat the trains in cross country delivery. 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank has a special mail pouch which 
is made up in the mail plane at Chicago. 
Into this are placed all checks from the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank and 
other banking centers in the Middle 
West. This pouch, along with other 
air mail, arrives at the General Post- 
office in New York City from the 
landing field at New Brunswick, N. J., 
by armored truck and is then carried 
by another guarded truck to the branch 
postoffice in the Federal Reserve Bank 
in the Wall Street district. Mail for 
other banks is distributed from a special 
window in City Hall Postoffice which is 
near, but not within, the financial 
section of the city. The distance of 
this postoffice from the banks is one 
of the slight disadvantages in the 
service and has led bankers in the 
Wall Street section to sponsor a plan 
to establish an air port nearer the 
financial district... Governor’s Island, 
a military reservation in New York 
bay, is but a stone’s throw from the 
heart of the banking section and a 
proposal has been made that the 
government use it as a landing field. 
Air mail landed here would reach the 
banks within fifteen minutes after its 


arrival. In view of the fact that a 
few minutes before 10 A.M. would 
mean a saving of twenty-four hours 
in clearing checks, many bankers want 
an air port at Governor’s Island. 

New York banks have not yet be- 
come large users of the air mail for 
their westward bound mail, although 
the probability is that many of them 
will, before long, appreciate its advan- 
tages in the transmission of float items. 
About half a dozen banks in New York 
have found that the air mail protects 
them in the handling of new accounts 
for depositors from out-of-town. When 
an unknown person presents himself 
at any one of these banks and offers a 
check drawn on a Chicago bank to 
open an account, his check and speci- 
men signature are accepted. The two 
are then forwarded to the Chicago 
bank by that night’s air mail with a 
request for telegraphic verification 
which arrives next day. Ordinarily, 
such an operation takes three to five 
days and that lapse of time became an 
inconvenience to depositors, particu- 
larly to men and women on their way 
to Europe who considered it a great 
convenience to have an account in a 
New York bank while arranging for 
their transportation and while abroad. 


THis use of the air mail has already 
proved its effectiveness against one 
bad check operator. Unaware of the 
fact that the bank was using the air 
mail, he presented a check on a Chicago 
bank to a New York bank and appeared 
perfectly willing to wait the customary 
four days for verification. In -the 
meantime he had confederates call up 
the New York bank, and under the 
pretext that they were responsible 
persons, endeavored to get the bank 
to advance funds against the uncollect- 
ed item. One of the confederates was 
told to advise the operator that he 
would be permitted to draw a check 
against the account but when he put 
in an appearance at the bank, he was 
arrested. A telegram from the Chicago 
bank, had, in the meantime, reached the 
New York bank advising the latter 
that the check was worthless. The 
operator had overlooked the air mail 
and when he arrived at police head- 
quarters it was ascertained that he 
was wanted in many cities for de- 
frauding banks and hotel keepers. 
Later the air mail played an im- 
portant part in keeping this criminal 
in jail. As soon as he was arrested, an 
attorney sought to free him on a writ 
of habeas corpus, basing this move 
upon the fact that the police had no 
evidence upon which to hold him. 
Again both he and his attorneys over- 
looked the air mail, for the day follow- 
ing his arrest, the forged check and the 
operator’s specimen signature were in 
the air on their way back from Chicago. 
Standing on this documentary evi- 
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dence, the courts refused to free him 
on the writ. A grand jury quickly 
found an indictment against him when 
the bogus check was introduced in the 
grand jury room. If this evidence 
had not arrived, undoubtedly he would 
have been released or admitted to bail, 
a procedure which happens hundreds 
of times to bring joy to the criminal and 
despair to bankers and prosecutors. 

Investment houses and liability and 
surety companies are also making wide 
use of the air mail. The former find 
that in an emergency where delivery 
of certificates is an immediate necessity, 
the air mail does the trick without any 
more risk than has attended the trans- 
portation of securities by train mail. 

With growing complexity in business 
and wider coverage granted by liability 
and surety policies, companies special- 
izing in that form of protection, find 
that the air mail aids them materially 
in meeting the growing demands. Ina 
number of instances where special 
problems in insurance had to be con- 
sidered in the home offices of the 
insurance companies before a policy 
was issued, the air mail has greatly 
expedited the handling of insurance, 
and many a bank, the air mail experts 
say, which would have had to go 
without protection for a period of from 
two to five days while the home offices 
of the insurance companies considered 
their applications, has found that delay 
reduced to the minimum by the speed 
of the air mail. 

As a developer of international 
banking business, the air mail has 
great possibilities too. For example 
interest on large sums in transit be- 
tween Central America and the United 
States is an important item. The 
interest rates in Isthmian republics are 
high, averaging about 12 per cent. In 
some of the Central American capitals 
interest on drafts is figured at from 
twenty-four to thirty days, regardless 
of the time between issue and collection. 
If this can be reduced to three days, 
not only will there be a reduction in 
in the cost of transacting business, but 
commerce will be greatly facilitated 
by the quicker exchange of funds. 


[N VIEW of the importance of air 

routes traversing Central America, the 
Pan American Airways, now operating 
a short line between Key West and 
Havana, propose to establish mail and 
passenger service from Key West to 
Panama and later to South American 
countries, Guatemala, stopping en 
route at Belize, Honduras. This, 
according to the present proposal, 
would be the first sector of the new air 
mail system—about 750 miles in 
length and over water practically the 
entire distance. The second sector, 
825 miles in length, would hook up 
with Panama, touching many im- 
portant capitals. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 
| 
for BANK CHECKS ~ 
45 
= gives SAFETY :: Character 
= e 
= Personality :: Durability 
Beauty = 
= Wroe Nonalterable Bond is the triumph of the modern laboratory applied 
= to Safety Paper. A safety paper as nearly perfect for its purpose as paper = 
= can be made—whose chemicals are sensitive to the crook’s attempted alter- = 
= ations, yet safe from the ravages of time—of light and moisture—and which 
= do not gradually deteriorate the paper to which they have been applied. 
= Absence of pattern on this paper permits the bank’s symbol to stand out 
= clearly and artistically. A safety paper at a price which permits general use. 
High Intrinsic Quality Tine Crook is Foiled 
aS Made from selected rags and sul- 
= phite, Wroe Nonalterable Bond When the crook tries to 
2 represents unusually high quality alter a check on Wroe 
= Nonalterable Bond, he = 
= lithographed ease wrecks the job before he 
= and speed, which does not cut i : = 
up under the hack writer, which knows what he ng 
) = perforates cleanly and positively, against, because it is not 
= takes writing ink perfectly, has obviously safety paper. 
= long life in handling. 
oa SEND FOR SAMPLES x TRY IT FOR YOURSELF 
= (Producers of Construction Bond) 
= 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. = 
= BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS FOR EVERY BANKING USE = 
= ~— = 
= W. E. WROE & COMPANY “| = 
= 22 West Monroe St., Cuicaco, ILL. = 
= i Send me samples of checks on Wroe Nonalterable Bond, and name of lithographer or printer in my ‘ = 
= 4 locality who can furnish me checks of this character. t = 
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Thirty-eight 


Adding 
Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Burroughs ribbons are 
made of only the high- 
est grade materials 
and under the most 
exacting requirements. 


Durable 


Because of the quality 
materials used in their 
making, Burroughs 
ribbons stand up under 
all the hard usage that 
you give them day 
after day. 


Satisfactory 


While giving this un- 
usual service they also 
provide neat records 
by registering clear 
impressions that con- 
tinue to be legible vear 
after vear. 


These quality ribbons 
are carried to your 
office by the Burroughs 
inspectors who service 
your Burroughs equip- 
ment,or you may order 
ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
of Canada, Limited 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


customers, and at a 
least one bank 
that is liberally | 
encouraging em- 
ployee-ownership 
of its stock, par- —— 
allels the experi- yore) 
ence of the public itl 
utilities and re- 
ports that its 
services are now 
performed with 
‘“‘even greater 
courtesy and ac- 
curacy.” The in- ee. 
escapable conclu- 
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Every Employee a Stockholder 


T IS well known that public utility 

employees, who have also become 
stockholders in their companies, are 
more prone to welcome opportunities 
to give an extra measure of service to 
customers, than 


plan was worked out, whereby the 
right to subscribe to stock, which was 
then selling at $210, was given to em- 
ployees at $165, weekly deductions to 
be made from their salary over a 

period of two 


are the employees ar 
whoare not stock- 


years, at which 


time the stock 

holders. pA would be all paid 

Inabank,many for. Meanwhile, 

of the required prt regular quarterly 
duties are in per- , 


sonal contact with 


sion is that its 
employees do far 
better work be- 
cause they have 


dividends of $3 
were paid to the 
employees and no 
interest charged 
on the unpaid bal- 
ance. December 
31, 1927, pay- 
ments on the 
original holdings 
were completed, 
and the em- 
ployees became 
actual stock- 
holders. As _ far 
as we have been 
able to find out, 
no other bank 
in the country 
can point to a 
group of em- 
ployees as being 


much greater in- 

centive. The bank is the First Na- 
tional Bank, of New Haven, Conn., 
all of whose employees are stock- 
holders. This is what Heyliger Church, 
manager of the new business depart- 
ment, says about it: 

“Two years ago, our board decided 
instead of giving its employees the 
customary Christmas bonus, to make 
it possible for them to purchase stock 
in the bank by weekly payments. A 


100 per cent 
stockholders of 
the bank which employs them. 

“Since its inception, the plan has 
been continued for two years until now 
the 500 shares, which were issued for 
this purpose, are exhausted. Because 
of the difficulties in persuading the 
old stockholders to waive their rights 
on the new stock, it is doubtful whether 
the plan could again be put into 
operation, especially since the stock 
is now selling over $310.” 


Trust Business in a 5,000 Town 


By W. H. SWEET 


Secretary and Trust Officer, Blairsville Savings and Trust Company, Blairsville, Pa. 


ITHOUT the benefits of large 

accounts and the undivided sup- 
port of a reasonable proportion of 
wealthy stockholders, the profitable 
operation of a trust company in a 
small community, removed fifteen 
miles from the county seat, is no 
sinecure. 

Our company was organized by D. 
W. Yealy, cashier of the First National 
Bank, and opened its doors for business 
December 1, 1925, with a capital of 
$125,000 paid in for stock, and a paid 
in surplus of a like amount. 

The principal stockholders are stock- 
holders of the First National Bank, 
from whom we could not and did not 
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expect deposits of any size, because we 
were not and are not competing with 
the First National Bank. In addition 
to the two banks mentioned, there is 
the Blairsville National Bank, all 
three in a town of 5,000 with a possible 
addition of 3,000 people in the sur- 
rounding community. 

We share a part of the unusually 
fine bank building owned by the First 
National Bank, at a rental of $500 per 
month. Our total deposits in the first 
month were so small that I am too 
modest to give the figures. At the end 
of the first thirteen months, the com- 
bined commercial and savings deposits 
totaled $190,422.55, at the end of 
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“MCHE LEAST and most that 

man can do is to keep faith 
with his friends.” Union Trust 
Company’s sole purpose in 
building this new home is to 
serve more efficiently the 


thousands of client-friends of 
this institution. For it is the 
good will of Union Trust 
Company clients throughout 
thirty-six years that has made 
our new home possible. 


} 
F 
) | 
| 
1 
1 
NY 
é 
- 4, 
j * \ New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 
> 
4 
1 fe First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
) Griswold at Congress Street ( 


| Detroit 
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Forty 


-now in every 


Statler 


Pleasing guests is 
more important at 
Statler-operated hotels 
than making quick 


profits. That’s why 
hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have just been 
spent to equip every 
one of the 7,700 Statler 
rooms — in six cities — 
for radio reception 
of superlative quality. 
Choice of two carefully 
selected programs al- 
ways available — with- 
out charge. 

Plan your trip to be in 
a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a very 
pleasant week-end. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and 

‘radio reception. Fixed, un- 

changing rates posted in all 
rooms. 


nineteen months $244,113.79, and near 
the middle of the twenty-fifth month 
$277,091.60. On such deposits it is 
practically impossible to show any 
unusual results, after the necessary 


_ expenses have been paid. 


Our trust department found it a 
slow and very necessary duty to 
educate the people to the use of and 
the necessity for a trust company in our 
community. The 
other two banks 
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effect add a potential value of perhaps 
$50 a share. 

In this solicitation of trust accounts 
we do not confine ourselves to our 
little community, but have business 
from cities including some in Michigan 
and California. The distant accounts 
are by no means the small ones. 

In sending out letters advertising 
our trust department we do not use'a 
form letter, but 


had furnished 
every necessary 
service in the way 
of commercial 
banking, savings 
departments, for- 
eign department, 
safe deposit 
vaults, etc. Our 
trust funds at the 


make each letter 
as personal as 
possible, and each 
written separately 
bya stenographer, 
Groceries are sold 
by mimeographed 
or printed adver- 
tising, but not so 
with trust ac- 


end of thirteen 
months was 
$46,696.46, nineteen months $87,371.86 
and twenty-four months $229,215.86. 
These figures do not, of course, include 
many thousands of dollars received 
and paid out to beneficiaries in that 
time. Our corporate trusts are now 
$1,100,000. 

If readers find any interest in this 
article, it appears to the writer that the 
following will be the greater part of 
that interest. 


WHEN we began operations we were 

told by old seasoned bankers, who 
know our community, that it is 
generally a matter of waiting eight to 
ten years for profits from a_ trust 
company, even from those much more 
favorably situated than we. Hence 
the payment of our first dividend of 
3 per cent at the end of thirteen months 
was considered a real achievement. 
We followed that dividend in the next 
six months with another 1!4 per cent 
dividend, and in the next six months 
still another 214 per cent dividend. 
After deducting these dividends from 
the total earnings of $27,927.54, we 
have an undivided profit account of 
$19,177.54, or a book value of over 
$215 per share. Giving credit for the 


_ expected profitless beginning and after 


charging off a heavy depreciation on 
our equipment, items totaling $5,- 
285.91 for advertising, and every 
accrued item of interest and expense, 
we show an average earning for the 
24% months of 10.71 per cent per 
year. 

As a result of intensive studies of 
trust functions and laws of which the 
trust officer and J. M. Turner, the 
assistant trust officer, were but slightly 
acquainted two years ago, we put on an 
educational campaign which is now 
bringing in insurance and other trust 
accounts of large volume, not yet 
entered in our books. The wills and 


trust accounts already written and in 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Blairsville Savings & Trust Company, 
lairsville, Pa. 


counts. Naturally 
we enclose with 
our letters atirac- 
tively designed folders, which are 
short and to the point. We also 
enclose a card for the convenience of 
the person interested in asking for an 
interview. 

A personal interest in every trans- 
action is desirable. We find as much 
interest in the proper care of some of 
our orphan children of colored parent- 
age as we do in a large estate. We 


‘believe that every transaction should 


be handled with a personal interest in 
all concerned, and we get business on 
the manner in which we have handled 
other fellow’s”’ affairs. 

An alert attitude proves that busi- 
ness can be had at your very elbow, to 
be gotten by personal solicitation. In 
many instances we receive sincere 
thanks for calling the attention of 
individuals to the need of proper pro- 
tection for dependents. ‘The work is 
of a helpful nature, is pleasant, and 
educational. 

In a few years there will be keen 
competition in the life insurance trust 
field, and there are now millions of 
dollars of insurance to be put in trust. 
Even in small towns life insurance 
will total large figures. 


First Notifying the 
Coroner 


ILLARNEY is all wrong if she 
thinks that this department is with- 
out school-teacher contributors. We 
have several. What’s more we have 
several clergymen contributors, and, 
believe it or not, three bankers are 
among our contributors. 
A theory seems to have been born 
that a banker has no sense of humor. 


. To prove that he has, drop in on him 


some day and say, “George, I’d like 
to borrow $5,000, with no security” — 
and hear his merry laughter. —‘‘Park- 
ing Space,” Detroit Free Press. 
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What has your bank sell? 


Let us consider the prune business. Once 
upon a time prunes were just prunes. And were 
sold as such. If you liked prunes, you had them 
(stewed) for breakfast. If you didn’t, prunes 
were taboo. Because there were millions like 
you in the country, the prune business wasn’t 
so very flourishing in those days. 


Then, they decided to advertise prunes—to 
increase their consumption by telling the public 
of dozens of new and appetizing ways in which 
to serve them. Was the advertising a success? 
You'll find prunes on ten tables today for every 
one before this advertising began. 


Will advertising bring increased consumption 
of what you have to sell? Will it do for banks 
what it has done for prunes, automobiles, radios, 


Forty-one 


4 


railroads, molasses, and countless other products 
and services? It will, if it is the right kind. 


Bank advertising of the right kind will not 
only create new depositors, it will inspire small 
depositors to become creators of wealth. Creators 
of wealth mean bigger deposits. And bigger 
deposits mean new wealth for the bank. We are 
producing a new advertising service for banks 
which we should like you to see—to judge for 
yourself whether it will do these things. Mail 
the coupon. No obligation incurred by inquiry. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


I should like full information about your new advertising service for 
banks, and to see sample copies. No obligation. 


Name 


Bank 


Address 


BROWN & BIGELOW ~ Remembrance Advertising 


ST. PAUL, SAULT STE MARIE, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, HAVANA, MEXICO CITY, HONOLULU 
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At last a new and completely revised 
edition of this valuable book— 


The Savings Bank 


and its 


Practical Work 


By W. H. KNIFFIN 


Here compressed in one volume of 531 
pages is a complete manual on the organi- 
zation, operation and management of a 
savings bank or a savings department in 
a commercial bank. It tells how to 
organize a savings department; duties of 
officers; handling deposits and with- 
drawals; banking by mail; machine ac- 
counting; advertising; computing interest; 
school savings banking; mortgage loans— 
in fact every phase of savings bank from 
its historical, legal and practical aspects. 
But see the volume and judge for 
yourself. The coupon below will bring 
it for examination. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
1 71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Send me postpaid a copy of The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work. Within 5 days after its 
receipt I will either send you $7.50 in full payment or 
return the book to you. 


Orders from outside Continental U.S. and Canada must 
be accompanied by cash plus 25c¢ to cover shipping 


Don’t Buy Barrel 
Banks Until You 
Have Seen Ours 


YOUR AD ALWAYS ON TOP 
BEFORE THE SAVER 


Made entirely of brass, highly nickel plated 


Your Building, Insignia or Trade-mark 
in any color. Priced exceedingly low. 
Write for sample. 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


SAID Id tell you how we get along 

without a service charge. 

We have increased our deposits by 
several hundred thousand dollars by 
giving the merchants and warehouses 
and factories of this district a payroll 
service. Instead of each firm drawing 


| out cash money from us every Satur- 
| day, counting out the dollars and 


pennies into each envelope and handing 
each one to each employee, we save 


_ them all the bother and risk. 


Our procedure is this. 

The cashier of each company em- 
ploying our payroll service gives us an 
itemized sheet stating the amount of 
pay each employee is to receive. This 
list can be given to us now and used 
every week for the next year, or if 
there are additions and promotions 
and changes, the cashier can give us a 
new list every week. Along with that, 
he gives us a company check for the 
full amount of the payroll. 

We then deposit each man’s pay to 
his account at our bank, and the whole 
process is finished. 

One company that took on our pay- 
roll service was able to dismiss three 
men in its cashier’s department or 
transfer them to other work. Another 
and larger company reduced its pay- 
roll force by five men. Every company 
saves the time of at least one man, 
and besides, see what happens! They 
eliminate the risk of payroll robberies 
and holdups. They save each employee 
a half hour’s time in getting to a bank 
and making his own deposit. They 
save the grocers and other retailers 
the bother of breaking many $50 or 
$20 bills, or of cashing large checks 
which retailers would have to do if the 
company paid each man with one check 
in full. 

And in addition, the company en- 
courages each salaried employee to 
maintain a personal checking account 
and to cultivate the habit of thrift. 
In fact, if any employee wishes to open 
a Christmas savings account, or to 
transfer a portion of his weekly pay 
to his savings account here, we take 
care of those deductions for him as well. 

You can see we are rendering a dis- 
tinct service to our neighborhood here 
by keeping the cash of our depositors 
in a safe place instead of having each 
man run the risk of being held up 
or of losing his wallet on a crowded 
street car riding home. In case of fire 
in anyone’s house, there’s only the 
checkbook to burn, and not a wad of 
money tucked away inside of the blue 
vase on the mantelpiece. Yes sir, 
we’re rendering a real service 

Perhaps you ask how we benefit 
from all of this. 
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Service Charge—A Seamy Side 


(As seen by an anonymous Vice-President) 


The first benefit is that we are able 
to take care of this payroll business 
during our slack hours, on weekdays 
rather than on Saturdays.. The task 
of adding each man’s pay to his ac- 
count does not take much time, since 
there is no money to be counted and 
since the detail work is simplified. We 
have our own method of handling that, 
of course. 

A second benefit to us is that we are 
making banking arrangements for a 
large number of people, many of whom 
are just getting started and who 
eventually will draw larger salaries, 
buy homes which we can help to finance 
and otherwise make valuable citizens 
of this city. Take a young chap just 
getting started in the factory at a 
salary of nothing a week—or maybe 
$15 or $25 or even $35 a week, if he’s 
a college graduate. Where in the world 
could he get a bank to extend banking 
privileges to him? Yet he needs a 
bank’s help, and deserves it. We'll 
take that man’s account because we 
believe he is going to amount to some- 
thing, and because we feel it is our 
duty to help him get started. 


OF course, I’ll grant you that some 

folks have checking accounts that 
oughtn’t to be allowed to have them. 
Some women go around drawing checks 
to “Self” or “Cash” who never remem- 
ber to deduct that amount from their 
stubs when they get home, and who 
consequently are always finding them- 
selves overdrawn. Other families have 
been carrying two or three checking 
accounts, just because at times past 
every bank in town has offered foun- 
tain pens or pretty savings banks or 
other premiums to folks who opened a 
new account. 

The unprofitable checking account 
is, in fact, the bank’s own bastard 
child. 

But the way to remedy unprofitable 
accounts isn’t (I feel) to clamp on a 
dollar service charge if they don’t main- 
tain a full hundred dollar balance. 
Some of them never can and never will 
maintain that much balance. They'll 
send their money to Cairo, IIlnois, 
before they’ll do that. As long as any 
bank near here will carry them with a 
smaller balance, they’ll patronize that 
bank. Let them come here, if they 
want to. Any one who has a legitimate 
excuse for having a checking account 
and who has some promise of building 
himself up to be a worth while deposi- 
tor, is a man we are glad to start doing 
business with now. The profit we 
make out of these payroll accounts, as 
I explained to you, enables us to sit 
pretty and to handle a certain per 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Throughout The United States 
NATIONAL PLUG TYPE BANK DOORS 


Have Received the Most Convincing of All 


RECOGNITION 


NATIONAL 16” PLUG DOOR INSTALLED AT THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
INDIANA HARBOR, INDIANA, W. J. Rivey, Presinenr 


The Proofs— 


1. Unsolicited applications 
steadily being received from 
many of the best representa- 
tives and dealers of competitive 
companies to sell NATIONAL 
equipment admitting they can- 
not successfully compete with 
the conspicuous merits of 
NaTIONAL Piua Doors. 


2. The First NatTionau BANK 
of PASADENA, CALIF., has just 
closed for six NATIONAL heavy 
bank doors for their new 12- 
story home, including a 16 inch 
NATIONAL plug type door with 
special 40 inch clear opening 
for their deposit vault. Nearly 
a year was spent in analyzing 
every competitive door before 
making the decision. 


3. Chain banks are already 
using them for branches. 


4. From Bripaton, 
sweeping across the country to 
the Paciric coast NATIONAL 
Doors are being installed. 


Send for our new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing every 
type of modern bank equipment. It will guide you to buy your 
equipment on merit the same as your investments. Such facts as 
how weight reflects cheap or high-class construction, ventilation, 
insurance, deposit box vault management, and why NaTIoNAL 


TO BANKS CONTEMPLATING NEW EQUIPMENT: 


plug type door owners are such enthusiastic boosters. We 
are pushing our production to the limit to make prompt 
deliveries. Just check corner card and pin to your letterhead. 
You will receive it by return mail and not be bothered with 
salesman until you request it. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE | The National Safe and Lock Company | 
AND Lock CoMPANY 


| | 
| concerning: | 
GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET | O Send 40 Page Booklet | 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | O Bank Vault Doors O Fireproof Vault Doors 

0 Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 
CLEVELAND, U. s. A. | O Vault Linings O Chests | 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: | © Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings | 
ects Bldg., 101 Park Ave. Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1800 South Main St. | © Safe Deposit Boxes (1 Vault Lockers | 
SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES O Vault Systematizers [) Fireproof Safes | 


PLEASE CHECK (,) AND MAIL 


2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 
We want, without obligation, complete information 
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“HALLO WELL” 


steel trucks 


will last a lifetime. 40 body 
designs and sizes. Priced so 
low that, by comparison, wood 
and part wood trucks seem 
extravagant. Joints won’t 
work loose—there aren’t any! 
Can’t burn. 


**an entirely new idea in trucks!’ 


Illustrated bulletins 
sent upon request 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Box 27 - - Jenkintown, Pa. 


We carry large stocks at our branches: 
28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, and 944 Harper Ave., Detroit 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find 
here an opportunity to enter into a 
lucrative business that brings big 
returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 


of several cities of 100,000 population | 


and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will 
amaze you. 


$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a busi- 
ness today that will take care of you 
later; complete information without 
obligation. If you are really ready to 
build a business for yourself write, 
giving age, experience and references, 
Box 7, c/o Business, 434 South 
Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


out of 


| cent of seemingly unprofitable business. 


But any bank can afford to, and 
ought to, carry a certain amount of 
small accounts. Every storekeeper 
sells some items at a close profit, and 
expects to. You want your grocer to 
be just as cheerful when he sells you a 
pound of sugar as when he sells you 
a pound of tea, don’t you? Yet he 
loses money on sugar and makes a 
good profit on tea. The banking 
business is the same way. Some 
things you’ve got to give away, if 


you’re going to exist as a public service 
_ institution and hold the public’s good 
will. 


I don’t mean to lay down any 


| preachment for the banking industry 


in general, and I’m only speaking here 
because I was asked to. What I’m 


| doing is to run my own bank, myself, 


THE BURROUGHS 


rather than let you or anybody else 
tell me how to run it. I believe co- 
operation can go too far, and that the 
only fellow worth listening to these 
days is Old Man Public himself. 

And mark my word on this: that 
whenever 95 per cent of the world 
is busy doing one thing one way, 
there’s always a chance for some man 
with courage and originality to go and 
do the job in his own different way. 
You can’t stampede the public into 
eating out of your hand. 

Instead of asking the small depositor 
to pay his own way (which he can’t 
and won’t do), my idea is to build up 
other departments of the bank so they 
can carry a few small accounts, even 
at a microscopic loss. You say we 
can’t afford to do it. Very well, sir, 
it’s my risk. And I’m not worrying. 


A Tale of Silver Thalers 


HE average person is apt to think 
of the thaler as a coin long since 
usage. The word itself is 
generally credited with having been 
the parent of the word “‘dollar.”’ 

Actually, many millions of thalers 
are minted every year and the trade of 
a vast territory, including Abyssinia, 
the Sudan, Mesopotamia, the regions 
bordering on the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf and in that great expanse 
of trade regions which converge at 
Aden, the old silver thaler is still the 
standard medium of exchange. 

In addition to this, India, that 
monetary paradox of the world, has 
begun absorbing thalers, although the 
fact that a considerable trade in these 
coins had developed in Bombay was 
not generally known until the publica- 
tion of the report of the Indian Cur- 
rency Commission, which met in 1926. 
Thalers are hoarded throughout the 
territory in which they are commonly 
used for trade purposes, but whether 
the Indian has added the thaler to the 
other gold and silver he either hoards 
or turns into ornaments for the 
feminine members of his family, is not 
clear. 

The state mint at Vienna has 
always been the principal source of 
thalers and since 1751 it has minted 
227,000,000 pieces. The interesting 
thing is that after more than 175 
years there should be a marked in- 
crease in the demand for this old coin, 
a demand which appears to have been 
stimulated by the steadily decreasing 
price of silver since the war. 

Most of the new thalers are shipped 
from Vienna by way of Trieste to Aden, 
and from there are scattered over one 
of the most variegated, as well as most 
ancient, trade territories of the world. 
The price of the thaler at Aden is the 
dominating influence in determining 
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its trade value elsewhere, although 
it is a problem beyond Western under- 
standing how the knowledge of its 
fluctuations penetrates remote trading 
districts distant by weeks of travel on 
the road. 

Of the many millions minted, more 
than 36,000,000, or about 17 per cent 
of the total amount, have been minted 
since 1924. The Vienna mint’s figures 
give the following: 


Quantity of 
Thalers fine silver used 

minted coinage Ozs. 
4,065,000 3,049,000 
14,968,000 11,226,000 
9,382,000 7,038,000 
1927 (to Aug. 20).. 8,227,000 6,170,000 


Most of the thalers made in Vienna 
are ordered by Austrian and Italian 
banks which have trade relations, 
through their customers, with the 
districts in which the thaler passes 
current. The traders who collect 
native produce along the African and 
Arabian coasts, use them in making 
their settlements and there is no 
question but that large numbers of 
them disappear at once from circula- 
tion, never to appear again. Whether 
from a gradual improvement in the 
state of trade in Red Sea countries or 
for some other reason, demand for 
thalers grows steadily and it is ex- 
pected that the final figures for 1927 
will pass the previous record made in 
1925. 

Thalers as made at the Vienna mint 
contain 0.75 ounces of fine silver, so 
that, with silver worth approximately 
50 cents, the mintage value of a thaler 
is about 371% cents. However, there 


is a considerable expense involved for 
insurance, shipping and other charges 
from Vienna to Aden, so that mer- 
chants and traders, in order to buy 
them profitably, 


must be able to 
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WRITE 

TODAY for 
sample book show~ 
ing various types of 
lithographed and 
printed checks on 
this new safety 


paper. 


February, 


Checking 
PAPER 


Will you take the time to check up 
on your check paper? What are its 
essentials as paper? Of what materials 
is it made and what elements of strength, 
surface and safety do you believe it 
should have? If you are interested in 
what we believe after a careful study 
of check papers will you ask us to tell 
you about. 

GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“Safest of Safety Papers” 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha fe Wisconsin 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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ADVANCE 
Lever Paper Cutters 


Are practical small cutters doing 
accurate and rapid work for banks, 
advertising agencies, business firms, 
public service corporations, photo 
studios, supply departments, etc. 
Thousands in use 


The Challenge Machinery Co. @ 
Beech Tree St., Grand Haven, Mich. 


GOOD CUTTER MAKERS ff 
SINCE 1893 


With or 
Without 
the Stand 


| PRICES AT 
FACTORY 


16-Inch 
| $115.00 
19-Inch 
$135.00 


Cutter can be 
placed upon a 
bench or table. 
Iron Stand is $25 
extra f.o.b. 
factory. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


This Book is FREE 


to Bankers 


. Signs — the right kind—for both indoor 
and outdoor use are particularly valuable to 
banks. They reflect the policy of conservative 
progress, yet by their many forms, offer ample 
variety for the expression of distinctive character. 

There is one type of signs especially suited to 
bank use. This book shows WHY. Send for 
it today. FREE on request. 


RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY, 
Union and Washington Sts.,Chicago, Ill. 


Gentiemen. Without obligation, please send me your 
FREE book. “BANK SIGNS.” 


Name of Bank 


Individual 
Address 


(3586) 


calculate their worth at a considerably 
higher figure. 

To the student of numismatics, the 
science of coins, the thaler is one of the 
most interesting of objects. The 
fluctuations of its shape, design and 
value over the past century and three- 
quarters, again evoke reflections on 
the transitoriness of all things mun- 
dane. One of the most fascinating 
experiences in the world is to visit the 
coin collection housed in the Austrian 
National Art Gallery in Vienna. In 
this collection, probably unequaled in 
all the world, are found thalers in 
hundreds of different shapes and an 
astonishing variation of silver content. 
The pride of the Austrian people in 
this magnificent coilection is shown by 
the fact that in spite of the poverty 
they endured in the immediate post- 
war years, they refused to part with 
this artistic treasure. 

The Vienna mint will accept silver 
to be converted into thalers, either in 


THE BURROUGHS 


the form of bullion or in other silver 
coins. Its last report shows that re- 
cently most of the silver offered has 
been in the form of other silver coins, 
This again illustrates another turn of 
the wheel which makes the long history 
of silver coinage such a patchwork of 
up and downs and a nightmare to the 
student of monetary affairs. When 
the Latin monetary union was created 
in the ‘sixties, it was believed to have 
settled for all time the status of silver 
coins in Europe. Today the union is 
virtually on the scrapheap and its 
silver coinage has mostly disappeared 
into the melting pot. 

The old five franc piece, about as 
large as an American silver dollar, is 
now occasionally seen in Switzerland, 
but almost never in France or Belgium. 
Millions of them are now buried in the 
sands of Arabia or are carried in the 
money-bags of those real sheiks who 
differ so radically from the moving 
picture variety. —F. P. 


Insurance Trust in a Movie 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


SUPPLEMENTARY form of 

advertising life insurance trusts, 
which quite a number of banks and 
trust companies have been using 
successfully in the last few months, is 
a two-reel moving picture entitled 
“Vanishing Fortunes,” produced by 
one of the large life insurance com- 
panies. 

The story, as it unfolds in the 
picture, shows how life insurance 
money paid in a lump sum may be 
quickly dissipated by the widow seek- 
ing to increase her income by an un- 
sound investment promising big re- 
turns. It also shows by contrast how, 
through a life insurance trust with a 
financial institution as trustee, life 
insurance money intended to take the 
place of earning power is invested 
conservatively by the trustee so as to 
produce a regular, continuing income. 
The point is also strongly brought out 
that the life insurance trust agreement 
is flexible so that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, money may be advanced 
from principal to take care of emer- 
gencies. 

The cast is composed of well known 
professionals. There is nothing ama- 
teurish about the picture. It can be 
run off in about twenty minutes. It is 
necessary for the bank using the film 
to buy or rent a small projector, and 
buy the film which would have the 
bank’s name at the beginning and end. 
Such showings are being made before 
officers and directors of the bank; 
before selected groups of trust pros- 
pects invited to a special luncheon at 
which the film is shown; before life 
insurance underwriters, arrangements 
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usually being made to present the 
picture at a meeting of the local under- 
writers at which the trust officer of the 
bank gives a talk on the subject of 
life insurance trusts; and at a regular 
meeting of the local bar association, to 
be addressed by the trust officer. 

Some banks give a dinner, inviting 
to it all of the local life insurance under- 
writers and asking each of them to give 
the bank the names of five or six good 
prospects who are likewise invited to 
the dinner. Preceding or following the 
showing of the picture at this dinner, 
occurs a speech or speeches by com- 
petent authorities on the subject. In 
the case of one large Southern bank 
which followed this plan, the day after 
the dinner sixteen men came into the 
bank to discuss life insurance trusts for 
themselves. 

Sometimes arrangements are made 
with a regular movie theater to run off 
the film at a special showing to persons 
who have received free tickets from the 
bank. 

It can be used in the bank’s lobby, 
after banking hours, or in the board 
room, to invited groups; or at civic 
clubs, chamber of commerce luncheons, 
church clubs, women’s clubs, and 
before professional groups. 

Some banks keep the film in the 
board room and show it privately to 
individual prospects who may come in 
from time to time. 

Inasmuch as most people are picture- 
minded, so to speak, seeing the 
‘Vanishing Fortunes” film is usually 
more effective and resultful than a 
twenty-minute sales talk by the most 
persuasive trust salesman. 
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for Customers 


in the 25-story addition to 
our present building, is 
indicative of the progres- 
sive policies which have 
made this institution 
outstanding in Detroit. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN 
DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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Itis 
Bankers’ Flap Style 


Improved Wide Flap, with high shoulder, 
gives greater capacity and strength. 

Gummed Area 1%” Wide assures security, 
and permanent, tamper-proof sealing. 

Wide, Over-Lapping Seams give greater 
strength to the body of the envelope. 

Gum Extending Clear to Corners insures 
tight sealing at most vital points. 


Made in all standard and special sizes—also all 
grades of paper. An exclusive product of the 
Associated Envelope Makers—manufacturers of 


Business Envelopes in 
Every Style and Size 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed — Plain 


Ask nearest maker for FREE SAMPLES, and valuable 
“idea book” ~“‘Envelope Economies.” 


AssociATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped to Better Envelopes 
Scathor Boston Envelope Co. 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. Berlin and Jones Co. 
KANSAS CITY umicaaanen, NEW YORK CITY 
Monasch Com -P 
Co. Whiting-Patterson Co. 
The Wolf Detroit 
Berkowitz En Co. _ Oles Envelope Corp. 
BALTIMORE 
Brown Paper Goods Co. The Wolf Envelope Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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The Mortgage Master 


(Continued from page 9) 


lumbering run across the pasture for 
his car. 

It was close to 11 o’clock that 
morning when a car skidded to a stop 
in front of the Ferndale National Bank. 
Cashier John Atwood looked up with a 
jerk as the president of the bank 
rushed in and rapped furiously on the 
office door. 

“Get out the papers on that Curtis 
farm loan, figure the interest and give 
me a blank check,” he ordered. “I’m 
taking over the mortgage. . . fill in 
the assignment to me.” 

“Certainly,” said John, sitting stone- 
still in amazement. 

“Can’t you see I’m in a hurry?” 
stormed the bald-headed man standing 
over the cashier’s desk. ‘‘Get going!” 

The thing was done in five minutes, 
and the president was gone, leaving 
John with a tightly clutched pencil and 
two stretched eyebrows. 

John grabbed his hat and rushed out 
on the street. He looked up and down 
for a familiar figure. It was not in 
sight. He crossed the street to a 
barber shop and peered through the 
window, re-crossed to the post office, 
then hurried toward the outlying 
cottage where Mr. Clutchbill lived. 


N° ONE answered John’s repeated, 

insistent knock on the door. He 
turned and started back for the bank. 
Suddenly he halted at the curb and 
waved wildly at a speeding car. It 
slowed and stopped. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, I had to run up and 
tell you, sir,” stammered John, run- 
ning over to the car. “I couldn’t wait 
.... I knew you’d want to know — 
the Curtis farm mortgage is paid!” 

“Paid!” Mr. Clutchbill looked 
around and gazed into the eye of Luke 
Bannister sitting beside him. 

“President Fiddock rushed in all 
sweat not fifteen minutes ago and paid 
it! . . . I don’t know what’s up, but 
he started off over east where the man 
lives who owns the other first mort- 
gage.” 

“Well, I’m certainly surprised .. . 
and—and, John, I’m relieved. It’s 
mighty good of you to come and tell 
me.” 

“Luke,” said Director Clutchbill 
with a grin as they began to roll along 
again, “you’d better stay with me for 
a couple of weeks. Fiddock’ll kill you 
and burn your house down when he 
finds out. I hadn’t ought to have got 
yuh into such a mix.” 

“Aaron, I ain’t a’feared none. I 
squinted careful at that leetle bottle 
of Californy gold dust after we turned 
the pan and I’m sure they’s a leetle 
more gold in the bottle. . . Maybe we 
really did squeeze a leetle out’n that 
creek.” 
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Waste Paper in the Note 
Files 


(Continued from page 14) 


the maker if he were being sued by the 
original payee, is likewise a subject of 
much frequency in the courts and of 
the utmost importance. An effort 
will be made in later articles to present 
the simpler rules governing transac- 
tions of commoner occurrence. In 
the meantime, let us consider what 
happened out in the big tree country 
on the west coast where men are said 
to be men without, however, declaring 
at the same time that elsewhere men 
are three-horned toads. On August 3 
a bank bought two trade acceptances 
dated August 1. One was payable 
November 1, and the other December 
1, but in what year they were payable 
was not shown. When sued on, the 
instruments were attacked as non- 
negotiable and the holder was alleged 
not to be a holder in due course, be- 
cause the due date was incomplete. 
The decision illuminates a subject that 
we usually regard as of little impor- 
tance —slight errors and omissions in 
drawing up notes or other instruments 
—and while the question is of small 
importance relatively so long as the 
controversy remains between the ori- 
ginal parties, it immediately looms 
large on the horizon when the instru- 
ment has been transferred before ma- 
turity for value. 

The bank won its suit in the lower 
court but the case was appealed by the 
Siberian Commercial Company, an 
acceptor, and a_ reversal resulted. 
(United Railway and Logging Supply 
Co. vs. Siberian Com. Co., 201 Pac., 
21). Let it be recalled that the 
Negotiable Instruments Act makes a 
holder in due course one who takes 
the instrument as complete and regular 
on its face, and what the Supreme Court 
of Washington said can be surmised. 
The instruments were not complete on 
their faces, so the purchaser was not a 
holder in due course, wherefore, the 
slips were subject to a defense inter- 
posed by the acceptor-defendant. The 
lack of an amount of ink as infinitesi- 
mally small as that referred to in the 
Seedgrowers bank case, made these 
two trade acceptances waste paper in 
the hands of the owner. 

To be negotiable and ‘‘complete and 
regular on its face’ an instrument (1) 
must be in writing and signed by the 
maker or drawer; (2) must contain an 
unconditional promise or order to pay a 
sum certain in money; (3) must be 
payable on demand, or at a fixed or 
determinable future time; (4) must be 
payable to order or to bearer; and (5) 
where the instrument is addressed to a 
drawee, he must be named or other- 
wise indicated therein with reasonable 
certainty. 

Now, class, which bright boy can 


DESK 


A"CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite in the office of Mr. Walter Botthof, President of the Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service, Chicago. Installation made by Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


Thoroughbreds 


OtDuat man does not keenly appreciate the well 
moulded head of an intelligent Setter, the style of a 
spirited Arabian or the bulk and bone of a square- 
backed ‘Blue Ribbon” Shorthorn? 


Each of the many “CLEMCO” Matched Fine Office 

Suites is a Thoroughbred and will “point” the highest 

_in design, balance, beauty of woods, finish, conven- 
ience and construction features. 


WS 


When you realize the true influence of a fine office 
upon callers, employees and upon yourself, you will 
apply “Blue Ribbon Principles” and make your selec- 
tion from one of the many ““CLEMCO” Fine 
Office Suites. 
In ‘Pointers In Planning An Office,’’a 
beautiful booklet, we give helpful in- 
formation on Office Harmony, Lighting, 


Planning, etc. Write for acopyand name 
of your ““CLEMCO”’ Representative. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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IN FLORIDA 
Bankers sojourning 
in the South at this Ky 
season of the year 
will find much of 
interest in this bank 
and office structure of 


» 


THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE 
Miami, Florida 


Lease complications required that 
construction be carried out in 
three sections. The photograph 
is the Architectural perspective of 
the finished building. 
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Design 


4 Engineering 
Construction Management 
as WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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rise and repeat the five conditions, 
rapidly and without a miss? Very well, 
you may cut them out and paste them 
on the blotters of your several desks 
where they will always be available for 
reference. If all of them are complied 
with, if the paper is not yet due and if 
the maker is worth it, buy; you will be 
a holder in due course with the exten- 
sive rights given by the negotiable 
instruments law. If they are not all in, 
watch your step. 


Editor’s Note: A third installment of 
“Waste Paper in the Note Files’ will 
appear in the April issue. 


**After Three O’Clock’’ 


“AS. YOU know, a great fire started 
in Fall River last night and is still 
burning today. From reports we have at 
this time, it has practically wiped out 
the main business section of Fall River.” 
Thus writes R. E. Chambers, vice- 
president of the Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, under date of February 3, to 
tell of a great service in time of emer- 
gency —clearly, dispassionately, as a 
banker would. 

And Mr. Chambers goes on to say: 

“One of our officers first heard about 
the fire last night about 10:00 o’clock 
He telephoned to Fall River to confirm 
the seriousness of the situation and 
immediately arranged with one of our 
senior officers, Vice-president F. E. 
Jackson, to take the first train to Fall 
River this morning, which meant a 
4:00 o’clock start for him. 

“‘We have a report that seven banks 
have been completely burned out. As 
soon as possible this morning, without 
waiting for requests from any of the 
banks, we sent a quarter of a million 
dollars in currency over the road by 
automobile, under heavy guard. Fall 
River is about fifty miles from Boston. 
By separate truck we sent a complete 
set of bank fixtures —grills, tellers’ 
counters, etc., which we use in connec- 
tion with the opening of our branch 
offices. The man who has charge of 
installing all of the fixtures here in the 
bank also went to Fall River and stayed 
over night to set up the fixtures for 
whichever banks may care to use them, 
whether or not they are our corre- 
spondents. 

“We were fortunate in being able 
to aid the immediate material recon- 
struction as well as to help with 
currency, to meet the emergency which 
arose because the bank vaults are so hot 
they cannot be opened for several days, 
possibly a couple of weeks. 

“This incident, particularly that part 
of it relating to our sending the bank 
fixtures, has caused an unusual amount 
of favorable comment both by indi- 
viduals and the newspapers here 
today. We thought you, also, might 
like to have it passed along to you as 
a matter of news.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


No, They Didn’t Spend 
It All 


(Continued from page 18) 


before the end of the year. Just before 
the checks were ready we sent a letter 
to all members of the club, announcing 
the date of payment and suggesting 
that they be as good to themselves as 
to others, and save a part of their funds. 
And at the same time we invited them 
to join the 1928 club. 

Club members are asked to call at 
the bank for their checks. We think 
this a better plan than mailing the 
checks. There are always many 
changes of address and, if mailed, the 
check may go astray or be delayed. 
Or if cashed away from the bank, more 
of it is apt to be spent. When club 
members come into the bank for the 
check, it is easy for them to leave part 
or all in the bank. The tellers suggest 
permanent savings and entry in the 
club for the new year. Our present 
customers are always the first to join 
the new club. 


"THEN there is always advertising 

value in bringing many people into 
the lobby at the same time and hearing 
them discuss the club with their friends 
whom they see here. The newspapers 
are interested and usually ask for news 
stories about the club. The accom- 
panying photograph shows members 
getting their checks immediately after 
the bank was opened at 9 o’clock on 
the day of payment—a rainy day. 
They came in much larger groups 
later in the day. 

As we paid off early -on November 
21—we did not put up our Christmas 
decorations in the lobby until later. 
After most of the 1927 checks had been 
given out, we made a Christmas booth 
to be used for opening new 1928 ac- 
counts, and also had a Christmas tree 
and other decorations. 

In the operation of Christmas Sav- 
ings Clubs it is necessary to work on 
the new club before and during the 
time the current club is paying off. 
For our 1928 club we used mass distri- 
bution for the first time. It was much 
less expensive than mailing, saved 
time, and reached people whom we 
would not have reached through a 
mailing list. And we could choose the 
districts we wished to circularize. Our 
other advertising consisted of news- 
paper display, lobby signs and signs on 
the outside of the bank. The idea 
of the Christmas Savings Club is so 
well known in Little Rock that it is 
now largely a question of which bank 
sells its club membership the most 
effectively. 

Perhaps the factor that helped most 
in putting over our 1928 club was our 
employees’ contest. We organized 
three teams of thirty-six members each. 
Employee contests are every-day affairs 


Visualize Securities 
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BROOKS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


Many banks, including some of the biggest, are keeping 
many kinds of records on the 100 per cent visible, 
overlapping record sheets of the convenient, portable 
Brooks Visualizers. 

This type cf equipment is making very rapid headway 
because it permits operating economy together with the in- 
stant reference to facts demanded by modern bank practice. 
Your securities records may not be exactly like the one 
shown above, but we have designed many types to 
meet varying needs and can show you how banks you 
know meet requirements like yours. 

Let us have rae minutes for demonstration in your 
office. Meantime, a line on your business letterhead 
will bring you descriptive literature. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 


Offices in 67 Cities 
1247 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson Limited, Toronto 


ISUALIZERS 


Copyright 1928 
The Brooks Co. 
Cleveland 


Shift you can instantly SS S not sold by retailers, but 
create the space to insert by 
a new sheet in its proper & with their service on. 
: c = 0 aid you we have on 
close up the space— Se = 
without lifting any a i file examples of the best 
others from the prongs. e modern practiceinalmost 
<— every type of business. 
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Half Billion 
—and More 


Back of these resources 
is a volume of business 
that bespeaks satis- 
faction to customers. 
The size and character 
of the resources indi- 


cate safety of deposits 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
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now and there was nothing unusual 
about this one. But the interest was 
great and the results were favorable, 
especially in view of the fact that 
one or two other banks had contests 
too. 

There had not been a contest in the 
bank for a long time and we felt that 
much good was accomplished in addi- 
tion to the actual number of accounts 
secured. Employees in one department 
who hardly knew those in another, 
worked together on the same team to 
their mutual interest and advantage. 
Sales ability was discovered where its 
existence was not expected. There 
were no big prizes, but a small pay- 
ment for every new account brought 
in (renewals were not counted) and 
several boxes of candy given each week 
to stimulate interest. 

Short pep meetings were held in the 
lobby for fifteen minutes early in the 
morning once a week. These meetings 
resulted in general good fellowship and 
enthusiasm. A Christmas party, turkey 
dinner and dance at one of the country 
clubs celebrated the success of the 
campaign. 

And we are starting our 1928 club 
with 4,400 members as against 2,400 
last year —a gain of 2,000 members. 


The Notary’s Mistake 


AHAD given a note to B, payable at 

a Mississippi bank, C endorsed it, 
the note was dishonored, protested, 
and the protesting Notary Public noti- 
fied C, the endorser. 

“I, the said Notary Public, did duly 
present the said note, at the office of A, 
the maker, and demanded payment, 
which was refused,” the notice of dis- 
honor stated. 

“The note should have been pre- 
sented at the bank where it was pay- 
able, the notice of dishonor is in- 
sufficient, and I am released from my 
liability as endorser,’”’ C might have 
said —but he did not. 

“T’ll pay it, if A does not,” is what 
C actually promised, when B pressed 
for payment. B sued C as endorser, 
and C set up the defense that he had 
not received a legal notice of dishonor. 

“I admit that, but when the note 
was dishonored, and you were notified, 
your promise to pay would cover any 
defect in the notice,” B retorted and 
the Mississippi Supreme Court ruled 
in his favor in 111 Southern Reporter 
578. 

“It is clear from the evidence that, 
if C received and examined the notice 
of dishonor, he knew of its defects; 
and that, if he did not receive the 
notice, as no representations appear to 
have been made to him relative thereto, 
he must have acted on the theory that 
no such notice had been given to him,” 
said the court.—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Vocations Founded on 


Faith 


(Continued from page 21) 


usually found it difficult to understand 
what they were talking about and I 
am happy to say that when I have 
talked to them about religion, we 
have usually found common ground 
there. 

The banks in Jesus’ day were not so 
much as now places for the deposit of 
money. Men who had cash they did 
not need usually placed it in an earthen 
jar or crock and buried it in the field, 
but the growth of cities made this 
kind of bank less practicable as 
civilization grew more complex. The 
banker, therefore, beside being a 
changer of money, came to be a lender 
of money, and a man with whom 
money could be deposited. Ancient 
Roman law made provision for two 
kinds of depositors, those who de- 
posited for safety and those who 
deposited for investment. There was 
a discrimination in favor of the former. 
If a bank failed and could not pay all 
its creditors, the man who invested for 
security was a preferred creditor as 
against a man who invested for profit. 


[t IS interesting to remember that 

Jesus by implication spoke rather well 
of the banking business as over against 
the burial of coin. The servant who 
received one talant digged in the 
earth and hid his lord’s money and 
gave it back to him. His lord was 
angry, and told him that if he did not 
want to assume the trust he should 
have delivered the money to the 
bankers and then his lord would have 
recovered his principal with interest. 
Jesus seems to have thought well of 
money that is kept in circulation by 
depositing with the bank rather than 
hiding it where no interest would 
accrue. 

For hundreds of years scholars have 
known that before the Gospels were 
written there existed a little collection 
of “sayings” of Jesus. These were 
detached sentences each one beginning 
with the words, “Jesus said.” St. 
Paul uses one of these, a saying not 
found in the Gospels, but one with 
which he assumed his correspondents 
were familiar, namely, ““Remember the 
word of the Lord Jesus, how he saith, 
It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” In recent years, several of 
these ‘‘sayings” have been discovered 
in scraps of papyri recovered from the 
sands of Egypt. There were several, 
however, that were preserved in non- 
canonical writings and were quite 
generally accepted by the early Church 
fathers, as genuine utterances of the 
Lord. One of the most widely ac- 
cepted of these was “Prove yourselves 
competent bankers.” It is easy to 
see why such an utterance might have 
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A counter in front— 
files behind 


N GF Allsteel Counter-height Files you get double 

usefulness. Where offices require a counter, partition 
or railing, these files are ideal. The tops are of smooth, 
stainproof ‘‘Velvoleum,” bound with polished bronze. 
The compact storage space may take a wealth of forms, 
according to your individual requirements. Each unit is 
complete, ready for shipment. 


And remember that in GF Allsteel you have perma- 
nence, capacity and attractiveness. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio—in Canada, Toronto 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


The GF Allsteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 
Cases * Desks + Tables + Shelving + Transfer 
Cases + Storage Cabinets - Document Files + Supplies 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your book “Office Equipment.” 
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Here in This One “Book , 


| 


“Preliminary 
Service 
for 
Contemplated 
Bank 
Buildings” 


~you will find most helpful 
bank building information 


~CONTENTS~ 
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Lighting and Furniture................ i 18 
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Preliminary Specifications.............. 20 
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ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * * * SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


COMPLETE RECORDS FOR THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
DEPARTMENT 


THESE ARE FULLY DESCRIBED IN BOOKLET D WHICH IS YOURS 
IF YOU WILL BUT ATTACH THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 
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dropped out of the permanent record. 
It had a very definitely commercial 
sound; but it is rather probable that 
Jesus said it. What He appears to 
have meant was “Be discriminating 
judges of value, and be trustworthy.” 
A banker in Jesus’ day needed those 
two qualities —discrimination between 
the genuine and the counterfeit, and 
a character that men could safely 
trust. A very large number of students 
of patristic literature agree with the 
fathers in accepting this as a probably 
authentic word of Jesus. If I were a 
banker I should be rather glad to 
believe that He chose my profession 
as one which at its best stood in His 
mind for sound judgment and_ for 
trustworthiness. 

This leads me to the last word I have 
to say about ministers and bankers. 
It is that these two classes of men 
above all others are those who stand 
for popular confidence. Unhappily 
there are immoral and unworthy men 
in all vocations. I think there is a 
smaller proportion in the ministry 
than anywhere else, but there cer- 
tainly have been, and presumably are, 
unworthy men who are Jewish rabbis, 
Catholic priests, and ministers in the 
Christian Church. If a lawyer proves 
dishonest, the community is not un- 
moved, but it is not shocked as it is 
when a minister goes wrong. If a 
doctor runs away from a town in debt 
to everyone from whom he could 
borrow money, his deed excites in- 
dignation but nothing like that which 
is felt when a banker does the same. 
The two men in any community who 
can do most to shake popular con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of human 
nature, are the minister and the banker. 
It is a sad day for any community 
when a banker defaults or a minister 
is shown to be a hypocrite. The 
proportion is not large in either pro- 
fession but it is large enough to be a 
warning to all of us. 


Me Too! 


Add oddities in the mail: 

W. B. Sydnor, cashier of the State 
Bank of Dover, Dover, Mo., hastens 
to report that a depositor has re- 
quested his institution to ‘Please 
create me as following $20.00.” 


The Enlightening 
Telephone 


This End —‘‘Howza Bank Fur Aus- 
wartigen Handel Aktiengesellschaft fur 
$40,000.00 and Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Handelsbanken $30,000.00?” 

Other End (Ledgers) — (Pause) 
“Wuzzat?” 

This end—“Oh, never mind. I'll 
come down and look at the accounts 
myself.” — Royal Bank Magazine. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Build a Bank With Wall 


Board 


(Continued from page 23) 


big bag full of coins to demonstrate. 

While this exhibit was designed 
primarily to be instructive and inform- 
ative, our last exhibit was built pri- 
marily to satisfy a craving for the 
spectacular. The idea is to have a 
diversity. “Now, what'll they do next 
year?” It’s the same principle as 
changing the copy in your ad. 

The idea of displaying and demon- 
strating the coin counting machine was 
to show how we give quick and efficient 
service to our depositors who use the 
coin banks and thus encourage them to 
make real use of the banks and bring 
them in often. No long waiting in line, 
no delay, no trouble to the teller. If 
you don’t think the coin counter enter- 
tained them, ask the traffic cop. 

There were other things in this 
exhibit —a safe deposit display and a 
check writing demonstration —but the 
coin machine was the piece de resist- 
ance. 

And by the way, it was in this exhibit 
that we used the wall board replica of 
our building. It wasn’t a replica in 
the strict sense of the word. It was a 
painting of the building on a flat piece 
of board cut in outline in a size of about 
six by ten feet. So deftly did the artist 
use his brush that when it was high- 
lighted with a big spot from above, it 
looked for all the world like an actual 
miniature. This was placed directly 
in the center background of the exhibit. 

Now, no story about advertising is 
complete without something as to costs. 
The fact is aptly illustrated by what an 
anxious salesmanager apprehensively 
said to a salesman whom he knew by 
reputation and was about to hire: 
“Now, how much salary do you want?” 


O be frank, it’s going to be difficult 

to explain the cost of these exhibits 
unless you have some conception of the 
numerous details involved in the set- 
ting up of a display —items which are 
none the less important and mean 
expense, yet are not readily apparent. 
For instance, there was a drayage 
expense, a bill for electric current used, 
special wiring, and the services of a 
sweep, mop and dust man. 

If you will keep these things in mind, 
you can get a fair idea of the cost of our 
airplane exhibit from the following: 
The rental of the ten by twenty space 
was $225. When we want furniture for 
our exhibits we go to a furniture store, 
pick out what we want and they let us 
have it on a 15 per cent rental basis. 
To the $225, add then $25. The wall 
board display of the airplane crossing 
the ocean, with the use of the special 
lighting effect, electric fan and electric 
motor, and everything else, including 
the brass chain railing and posts around 


Their own weapon will defeat them 


T= cutting torch—until now the bank robber’s strongest 
weapon—is worse than useless against a modern Diebold 
bank vault door. 


The heat of the torch actually locks the door more tightly 
making forced entry impossible. 


Diebold does not depend alone on special-alloy plates for 
protection against the cutting torch. Further protection is 
provided by an exclusive Diebold invention which jams the 
locking bolts when the first attempt is made to penetrate 
the door. : 


So effective is this device that Insurance Underwriters grant a 
reduction in burglary insurance rates for doors thus equipped. 


The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is obtainable on all 
Diebold bank vault doors if specified when the door is ordered. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Direct Factory Representatives in all Principal Cities 
‘ Factory and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
EXPORT OFFICE: CANTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


SAFE 


ASK YOU R. BAN KLE R. 
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Competing 
ésAthey Company, 

6035 W. 65th Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

The Athey Shades which you in- 
stalled in the Security Building 
have been in use nearly a year and 
we take pleasure in advising you 
that they are giving excellent 
service. We feel that they have 
many advantages over the old 
fashioned window shade and over 
inside blinds and we are glad that 
we selected Athey Shades. 

The Security Building was 
opened for tenants on January Ist, 
1927. The building is now 100 per 
cent rented, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is an unusual 
amount of office space available 
in Denver owing to the fact that 
several large buildings were con- 
structed and opened for occupancy 
just prior to the completion of the 
Security Building. We feel that 
the location of the building, the 
convenient arrangement of the 
office space and the attractive ap- 
pearance, both inside and out, 
are responsible for this gratifying 
showing. We think it is only fair 
to state that Athey Shades con- 
tributed to the attractive appear- 
ance and all the tenants are 
pleased with them. 

Very truly yours, 

BOSWORTH, CHANUTE, 

LOUGHRIDGE & CO. 
By Arthur H. Bosworth?? 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6036 W. 65th St. 
Chicago, II. 
New York City: 

F. H. KEESE 
7 East 42nd St. 
Detroit: 

W. O. LeSage & Co. 

410 Donovan Bldg. 

Cresswell-McIntosh 

Reg’d, 420 Seigneurs St. 
Montreal, Que. 


PERENNIAL WINDOW SHADES 


and Weatherstrips 


Ideal shades for 
Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Schools, 
Hospitals, Fac- 
tories and Mu- 
nicipal Buildings 


Attractive Shades 
make attractive offices 


A New Denver Office Building 
Quickly Rents 100% with 
Other New Buildings 


ATHEY PERENNIAL WIN- 
DOW SHADES are beautiful in 
texture and appearance. They 
lower from the top and raise from 
the bottom, instantly adjustable 
to shade any part of the window. 
They cannot flap out the window 
to become soiled or torn. 


Security Building 
d Denver, Colo. 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., Owners 
A. D. Wilson & Co., Managers. Fisher & Fisher, Architects 


42 Stock Sizes 


Miniature sample sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG Co. 


Bank Supplies 
New Brighton 
Pa. 


New York City Branch 
30 Church Street 


EASY SNAP Collapsible 
» Corrugated Fibre Board 


Storage Files—Styie c 


Drop the lid, it snaps shut. 
A slight lift and it’s open 


PATENT PENDING 


THE BURROUGHS 


the space, except the linoleum flooring, 
cost $200. There you have it—less 
than $500, about half of which was for 
rental of the space. 

The flooring, a high grade linoleum, 
was laid the year previous at a cost 
of about $90. With this item counted 
in, our exhibit of that year also cost in 
the neighborhood of $500. 

Of course, there is a big difference in 
the cost of these exhibits and lobby 
displays. For instance, the safe deposit 
lobby display, patterned after the air- 
plane exhibit, cost only $25. The cost 
of converting it into the savings 
account display was negligible. All 
that was necessary was to change the 
lettering on the background, the original 
being put on with that idea in view, 
and make a replica of our savings pass 
book to represent the wings of the 
monoplane. 


| WE are now making another safe 


deposit display which we believe 


_ will be effective. To mark arterial ways, 


our city uses a yellow post with heavy 
black strips mounting a metal “stop” 


_ sign of octagon shape. This, of course, 


is very familiar, especially to motorists. 

We are reproducing one of those 
posts out of wall board. It will be 
about five feet in height and will fit in 
the foreground of a wall board display 
box, the upper section of which will 
contain a miniature street intersection 
with a toy fire engine about to pass. 
Our various sized safe deposit boxes 
with price tags will be displayed in a 
lower panel, and there will be an invi- 
tation to every one who sees the display 
to rent a box today! 

Do we distribute booklets and 
pamphlets in connection with our lobby 
displays and exhibits? 

With our lobby displays we use little 
brass holders that may be set upon a 
flat surface, and keep them filled with 
the particular booklet or folder per- 
taining to the subject of the display. 

As to our exhibits, we have decided 
it is best to concentrate on some one 
appropriate piece. There is too much 
waste in trying to distribute a diversity 
of booklets. Concentrate on some one 
thing, even if you have to make up 
something special. 

This theory was put into practice in 
our last exhibit. We specialized and 
concentrated on the distribution of 
only one piece of printed matter—a 
little bank-by-mail folder. 

It happens that our national bank 
has a good many bank-by-mail savings 
depositors. Not a few of them are 
right in the city —the bulk, however, 
are in outlying and out of the way 
places such as logging camps, etc. We 
have gone after this business and no 
inconsiderable part of it has been 
obtained through the folder mentioned. 

Equipped with a detachable slip for 
opening new accounts or depositing to 
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old accounts and being of a convenient 
size, the folder has in those features 
two very important factors making for 
its success. The copy explains in the 
simplest diagrammatical way what 
banking by mail is and how to do it. 

As the stock show is visited by 
thousands of people from places where 
we already have bank-by-mail deposi- 
tors and as the exhibit brought out the 
fact that our banking facilities reached 
afar to gain friends, we felt it was very 
appropriate to feature this folder. 

But we didn’t force them upon 
everybody. We merely had them ona 
couple of little stands within easy 
reach of every one. There was a “Take 
One” card on each stand. 


THE show lasted for one week and 

every night the aisles were cleaned up 
by a janitor force. On the opening day 
I told the head janitor that I would 
pay him or his men five cents for each 
one of those folders they found in the 
aisles and returned to me. At the end 
of the show I, of course, would know 
how many were distributed, but I 
wanted to know if possible whether 
they were at least being carried out of 
the building. 

At the end of the week I paid the 
janitors five cents and by actual count, 
3,000 of the folders had been picked off 
the stands. In proportion to the total 
number of visitors, that wasn’t very 
many. But I honestly believe that the 
great majority, if not all, of those 
3,000 know something about our bank- 
by-mail plan. 

And this is why: I watched the com- 
ing and going of spectators and especi- 
ally those who picked up the folders. 
Invariably they first gave the contents 
a cursory examination and then put 
the folder into a pocket or handbag. 

Immediately following the show, a 
splendid impetus was given our bank- 
by-mail deposits. Many new accounts 
were opened and many of our old 
depositors apparently learned for the 
first time how practical it was to 
deposit this way when it was incon- 
venient to come to the bank in person. 

The same result was obtained last 
year following the exhibit in which we 
featured the coin assorting and account- 
ing machine. At that time this 
machine was a new device in our sav- 
ings department. Today the window 
at which it is operated is the busiest in 
the department and the necessity for 
installing another machine is gradually 
encroaching. 


That’s Fooling Them 


Parson: “I’m sorely afraid the bank 
will be displeased that you have over- 
drawn your account. Yes, I think so!” 

Farmer: “They don’t know. I’ve 
still got my passbook.” —The Dark 
Horse, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 


burglar. 


see it—write today. 


Extensive alterations by Leonard 
Construction Company of Chicago. 


Yorx INFUSITE is the latest 
forward step in burglar-proofing vaults. York 
research engineers, after long years of study 
and experimentation, have evolved this baffling 
metal as the final barrier to the enterprising 


York INFUSITE, guardian of millions of dol- 
lars, has effectually blocked the modern burglar. 
There’s a vault near you that is built with 
doors of this new metal. Let us tell you where to 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 
Factory and Principal Office 


YORK, PA. 

BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO & 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES < 
DETROIT SEATTLE 5 

HOUSTON MIAMI Ws 

NEW HAVEN WASHINGTON a 

NEW YORK PARIS, FRANCE le 


The First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, selected York equipment 
for their vaults knowing thatvault 
doors built of Infusite would give 
themthe required protection for the 
vast sums of money within their 
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AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid Gee and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


every 


—and more, by the use 
You Can! at 
A ved by the U. S. Post Office part- 
“amt. and used by hundreds of Banks, 
Brokers and Business Firms. 


LET US TELL YOU HOW 
Send for a sample—on your letterhead 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 
55 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
‘Like a Vault Lock - FIRST PRIZE SLOG/N 
Ames Envelock’ 


2D COLONY TRUST CO BOSTON 
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The Only Safe Deposit Boxes Listed as Standard 
‘‘Burglary’’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Demonstrate 


This Equipment to 


Your Patrons 


And Here’s What 


Happens! 


Display a section of the ‘‘Four-Lock-Door”’ 
Safe Deposit Boxes on your main banking 
Demonstrate these outstanding facili- 
The protection you offer is so un- 
mistakably sure—the demonstration cannot 
fail to give you preference among box renters. 
Prospects for your other facilities are favorably 
impressed, and present customers are easily 
interested in your safe deposit box department 
through the means of this attraction. 


floor. 
ties. 


‘*Safety 


Standard of 


LOCK PUNCHING 
STOPPED MERE 


Quadruple Protection with 
one turn of the key 


“Operates Like A Vault Door” 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Once you fully understand and appreciate what this 
exceptional equipment means to your bank, you will 
not hesitate for a second to turn in your old boxes ani 
equip your vault with this attractive equipment. 
This newer, higher standard of safety will safeguard 
your own records and daily reserves as well as it will 
serve your customers and keep them sold. 

A comprehensive book of the ‘‘Four-Lock-Door”’ Safe 
Deposit Box will be mailed up: n 
request. Write for a copy today. 


Built in a variety of uni- 
form sections. Add sections 
as needs develop. A beau- 
tiful appearance with flush 
front. Noprotruding hinges. 


INVINCIBLE 
METAL FURNITURE CO. 

Manitowoc 

Wisconsin 
the World’’ 


W. VY 


Saysm 


SYSTEM in our institution. 


Note and Loan Business. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


CASHIER OF 


BRAINTREE NATIONAL BANK 


Nothing can take the place of your ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER 
It excels 
all other systems of this character, doing 
the work in less time more efficiently. 


May we send you our booklet and samples which describe 
and show in detail the merits of this system in handling the 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


THE 
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Center of the Countryside 


(Continued from page 30) 


his farmer depositors see that, by 
educating themselves as better farmers 
and dairymen, they can use more credit 
than they have in the past. In other 
words, the bank encourages release of 
more of its money, now invested in 
bonds and securities, to its depositors 
for the improvement of their live stock. 

If the farmer could be brought to see 
his farm and his family as a small 
factory which could be made much 
more efficient by judicious investment 
of more capital, then the money now 
invested in commercial paper, could 
be invested in the agricultural indus- 
tries on each farm. This would make 
the depositors better farmers, the com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and incidentally the bank a richer and 
finer institution. 


No Presentment 


F A gives B a note, and C endorses it, 
the note, as a general rule, must be 
duly presented for payment, and C 
must receive a dishonor notice as re- 
quired by law. Otherwise he is under 
no liability as endorser. 

If B does not present the note, and 
sues A, this does not prevent B from 
recovering judgment, subject to this 
qualification, that if A had available 
funds at the time and place of payment 
specified in the note “wherewith to 
pay the note with,” as the country 
lawyer says, B can recover the prin- 
cipal of the note, but loses the costs 
and interest. 

So far, all this is very elementary 
law, but suppose that A gives B a 
“‘string’’ of notes falling due monthly, 
with a proviso in each note that “‘upon 
default in the payment of any one note 
of this series for twenty days, each and 
every note shall thereupon become due 
and payable.”’ The first note is overdue 
for twenty-one days, whereupon B sues 
A on the entire series. 

“The first note was not presented for 
payment,” A points out. 

“That is not necessary, and the 
burden is on you to show that you had 
the money at the proper time and 
place,”’ B retorts. 

“That’s correct if you were merely 
suing me on the overdue note, but you 
cannot make the whole series due and 
payable until you have presented the 
first one,’”’ A maintains, and the New 
York Supreme Court has ruled in his 
favor in a recent case reported in 222 
New York Supplement, 421. 

“The debtor was not required as a 
matter of contract law to search for his 
creditor. It was for the creditor to 
repair to the place fixed for payment, 
if he desired to put the debtor in 
default,” said the court. —M. L. H. 
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Amazing Recovery in 
France 


(Continued from page 28) 

resulted in an amazingly improved 
liquid position of the banks. The 
combined half-yearly statement on 
June 30, 1927, of the four big joint 
stock banks, the Credit Lyonnais, 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, Societe 
Generale, and the Credit Industrial et 
Commercial —show this strikingly. The 
combined percentage of cash to sight 
deposits and current accounts of these 
four leading institutions shows this 
change: 

June 30,1926 Dec.31,1926 June 30, 1927 
11.4 percent 12.5 percent 36.7 per cent 

One of the many reasons for the huge 
increase in French bank deposits is the 
fact that great amounts of French 
money which fled from the country a 
year and two years ago, are now re- 
turning. This is proof that the owners 
of this capital are confident of the 
ability of M. Poincare to maintain in 
the future the monetary stability he 
has established during the past few 
months. He has announced that after 
the next elections, all restrictions on 
the free outward flow of capital will be 
repealed and this is another factor 
leading to the apparently well estab- 
lished general confidence. 

Of course, all this seemingly attrac- 
tive state of things has not come about 
without great losses to one section of 
the population. To stablize the franc, 
nominally worth 19.3 cents in gold, at 
approximately four cents, means that 
holders of government bonds and 
other creditor obligations have been 
despoiled of about 80 per cent of their 
capital. They have not taken this loss 
tamely. Their argument is that if 
Poincare, coming back to power at the 
moment of frightful crisis when the 
franc was worth less than half its 
present exchange quotation, could 
accomplish what he has already done, 
nothing need prevent him from again 
doubling the value of the franc. Such 
a move would double their invest- 
ments, but it would unquestionably 
work havoc with every commercial 
undertaking in France. The rentier 
class was once extremely powerful in 
France, but the best opinion is that it 
will be impossible to increase the value 
of the franc more than its present 
apparently stable and generally satis- 
factory figure. 

To increase the value of the franc 
means to increase the burden of the 
national debt. Joseph Caillaux, former 
Finance Minister, speaking of Poin- 
care’s stabilization point, said: “It 
would have been wiser to have 
stabilized the currency at a much 
lower exchange value than has actually 
been done, so as to have diminished 
at a single stroke the total amount of 
the national debt.” Many business 
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Truly Interesting 
Bank Advertising 


That’s News! 


The MONEY and 
CIVILIZATION Plan 
Attractive Folders with 


Full-Color Illustrations 


Full-Color Illustrated 
Posters 


Beautiful Display Frames 
Newspaper Copy 
School Features 

Women’s Club Features 
Officer Cooperation 
Director Cooperation 
Individual Service 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Financial Advertising 
Main Office: 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Production Plant: 226-240 Columbia Avenue 


HE Money and Civilization 

Plan will make your bank’s ad- 
vertising stand out strongly over the 
financial advertising in your com- 
munity. It carries all of the interest 
and romance contained in the history 
of money and its relation to the 
development of civilization. 


This program combines unusual 
reader interest and educational 
qualities to form the most com- 
prehensive advertising plan yet 
devised for banks. 


Write us for details if you 
are interested in making 
your bank’s advertising pay 
larger dividends. 


3 “Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Are really better, a 


always there when 


Trading matter, to print not over, x laches, for 
INK PAD 20* - DATER 50* - NUMBERER 60° 
Catalog suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS 
10® - sent FREE with first order - Stamps Accepted 


SAF FORD 


217 W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO 
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cil a permanent part of the phone, 
Please Remit always there when wanted. Holds 
In “" TYPE your own order books or 


morefumbling for and paper; 
no more costly slips of memory in 
recording telephone messages. 

The Hel O Pad makes pad and pen- 


special formsif desired. Send 
$1.50 for complete sample prepaid. 


HEL O PAD CO., Dept CH-3 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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Sixty 


Work, 
With the Same 


“Installation of Victoria Venetian Blinds 


| was Equal to Adding One New Employee’’ 

The above statement made by the 
j ——— Modern Life Insurance Company of St. 
& ——= eee Paul, Minn., can be voiced by hundreds 


™ of others. Greatest efficiency is obtained 
whenemployeesworkincomfort. Glaring 

y sunshine, darkened rooms, lack of ven- 
tilation because shades are down—slows 
up work, causes mistakes and reduces 
efficiency. Victoria Venetian Blinds are 
saving users thousands of dollars yearly 
because an office force properly protected 
fromthesun willdo moreand betterwork. 


Better Daylight 
forLess Money 


Victoria Venetian Blinds are an investment that pays divi- 
dends. They do double duty—take the place of awnings and 
shades. Unlike awnings and shades they do not require 
replacing every few years nor do they need repairing. “Better 
Daylight for Less Money” tells how you can have better light. 
Write for your copy today. 


The Bostwick-Goodell @. 


NORWALK Established 1880 OHIO 


The Barrel Bank A PLAN 


With The STAVES For Your Bank! 
IT COSTS NO MORE 
Most advertising successes are 


built on a definite, individual plan. 


Most advertising failures are due 
to “‘hit-or-miss’’ methods. 


| 
| 


{5 


Over 25 growing banks and savings 
institutions have their 
lanned, written and directe 
y our company. Monthly fees 
moderate. 28 years‘ experience. 
Write us and we will suggest a 
PLAN for your advertising. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 
1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 
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| “Steel-Strong” 


Six your 


DESIGN PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Cut out this ad, mail to us with your 


letterhead and receive without obliga- 
tion, samples and prices. The Burroughs 
STRONGHART CO.,CHICAGO Clearing House 


2948 W. LAKE ST. 
COVERS A MARKET 
OF GENUINE WORTH 
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men agreed with Caillaux, but his 
remark brought down on his head the 
furious anger of the Association of 
Holders of French Government Securi- 
ties. 

The average American who has read 
this far of France’s spectacular eco- 
nomic recovery will probably have 
said to himself before this, ‘““Well, if the 
French are in such splendid condition, 
why don’t they pay their war debt to 
America?” The answer is that the 
payment of that debt is a political and 
psychological matter, from the point 
of view of the French Government. 
The failure to ratify the Mellon- 
Beranger debt settlement is not due 
to any monetary or economic dis- 
abilities, but is purely a matter of 
politics. The position of France in 
regard to England is exactly the same 
as in the case of America; an agreement 
has been made with Mr. Churchill, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but it remains unratified. 


T° UNDERSTAND the situation one 

must examine the one unpleasant 
shadow which lurks in the background 
of this picture of French recovery, 
progress, and prosperity. The Poin- 
care government might be compared to 
the balls that a clever juggler keeps in 
the air. One slip and the whole act 
crashes. Poincare was called to power 
at a moment when chaos stared the 
French Government in the face. He is 
energetic, ruthless, analytical, and in 


' economics as sound as Adam Smith. 


But he has no majority in the French 


_ legislature. So far he has been able to 
command enough support for all his 
| projects, but that support comes from 
_ the most curiously diverse collection 
of groups and parties that probably 


ever constituted a Government. They 
are united for the time being in support 
of Poincare, but divided by the most 
intense hates among themselves on 
every other matter. 

If Poincare is returned to power 
following the next French elections, 
there need be little doubt that both 
the American and British debt agree- 
ments will be ratified and carried out. 
France’s future depends on a rigid 
adherence to those policies which its 
present able and successful Premier 
has initiated. 

The British, naturally, feel a pro- 
found interest in a maintenance of 
French recovery. In a_ thoughtful 
review of the French political situa- 
tion, the London Times remarks: ““M. 
Poincare has professed a belief that 
Ministers might be changed without 
disaster, but that ‘mortal danger 
attends change in his financial policy. 
But the Chamber and the country feel 
and know that no Cabinet except a 
Poincare Cabinet can command the 
general confidence which he has won, 
and which remains the foundation of 
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this policy. The ‘Poincare experiment’ 
—which is still far from conclusion — 
would certainly fail, and perhaps end 
in explosions, in other hands. The 
man and his work are inseparable.” 

But in the best French business and 
banking circles the opinion is that the 
good work done and the progress 
achieved will not be undone. France 
has seen enough of currency fluctuation 
and the example of Germany, its next 
door neighbor, gives the average 
Frenchman a nervous fright every 
time he thinks of it. There is the 
additional point that the uncertainties 
of the French position and the failure 
to ratify the debt agreements has made 
borrowing impossible in New York 
and London. Consequently France 
now views a Germany owing vast sums 
to overseas lenders, while France’s 
foreign debt, aside from the war debt, 
is trivial. All these things give the 
thoughtful Frenchman solid reasons for 
believing that with the increasing 
economic stability of Europe and the 
world, his country’s place in the sun 
will be a very pleasant one. 


Honesty 


“BANKS are a lot different from 
what they used to be,” says an old- 
timer. ‘““‘Why, I can remember when 
you wouldn’t be caught in one if you 
could help it. People would think 
you were trying to borrow money. 
And if you were, you’d probably be 
treated like a crook. Now everybody 
goes right in as if he owned the place. 
“Business in general is a whole lot 
different. Business seems to be run 
nowadays on the theory that every 
man is honest. Yes, sir! 

“Why, the other day I wanted to 
send my daughter a Christmas present. 
So I mailed an order to a distant city 
and my check with it. And in three 
days my daughter had her present. 
How did those mail order folks know 
I was honest? How did they know I 
had a penny in the bank? They never 
laid eyes on me in my life.” 

It’s worth while to have a homely 
testimonial like this once in a while, to 
offset any current pessimism about 
business morals and practices. 

Business used to assume that the 
other fellow was dishonest; now it 
assumes that he’s honest, There’s a 
world of meaning in that change. — 
Evening Intelligencer, St. Charles, Ia. 


Somebody’s Godchild 


Barbara, aged six, passed the Jeff- 
erson Branch and exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
the ‘Bernia’ Bank!” 

“The Hibernia,” 
mother. 

“No,” said Barbara, “that’s the 
little Bernia, the High Bernia is where 
Nanaine works.”—Hibernia Rabbit. 


corrected her 


Sixty-one 


PENS can obstruct business— 
or specs it way! 


O BUSINESS makes its con- 
tacts so largely through 
pens as a bank. 


On your public desks, a 
scratchy cheap pen can delay 
and irritate everybody who 
picks it up. Or a good pen can 
smooth things along. 


Progressive banks buy only 
the best pens—and replace them 
regularly. Many, after compara- 
tive tests, have standardized on 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST PEN MAKERS 


Esterbrook Radio | pens. These 
brilliant silvery nibs make a 
good impression at first sight 
—and deepen it by smooth ef- 
fortless performance. 


Your local stationer carries 
stocks of Esterbrook pens so 
that you can be supplied quickly 
and in just the quantity you 
desire. Call on him for Ester- 
brook Radio pens. Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


BUILDING— 


Broad St., Philadelphia, 
will have a 


24-Hour 


featuring the 


DEPOSIT SERVICE. 


UP THIS PROGRAM 


Weather Conditions. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Towering 377 ft. above level of 


Deposit Service 


“Yeo” Patented 
Rotary Entrance 


414 BELIEVERS IN THE “YEO” 24-HOUR 


OVER 101,000 USERS ARE BACKING 


100% Efficient Under All Sorts of 


THE NEW FIDELITY 


—PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 


itor unlocking Ro’ at 
rican National B 
Camden, N. J. 


Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities. 
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Burroughs 
Cage 


The Portable requires only 9” 
x 134%” desk or counter space. 
Because of its portability it can 
easily be moved to one side when 
not in use. 


@_ Control keys are located on 
right-hand side—thus insuring 
easy one-hand operation. 


Its wide carriage accommodates 
wide forms as well as roll paper 
e for proving deposits, listing checks 

| or making up teller’s blotter. 


ry 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND 


BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Delivered inU.S.A. 


Easy Terms 
if Desired 


145 


Delivered 
in Canada 


Other styles of Portables suited to specific require- 
ments of Auditing Department, Chief Clerk’s Desk, 
General Bookkeeper or other individual desks are 
furnished in eight or ten column sizes, wide or nar- 
row carriage, with or without direct subtraction. 
Delivered as low as $100 in U.S. A.; $115 in Canada. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Sixty-four 


A messenger is safely guarded and 
money and other valuables are safe 
against holdups when bags are 
equipped with Federal Protection 


At the 
Bandit’ s 
Command— 


The Messenger 
Drops the Bag 
and Thus Saves 
Both the Money 
and His Life 


+. 


The MOST EFFECTIVE Means of Protection 


Firearms are inadequate protection for 
money being transported by messenger. 
Surprised by a holdup, it is rarely that 
a messenger has time to shoot, and if 
he does, the lives of innocent pedes- 
trians as well as his own life is en-* 
dangered. 


The modern, scientific and effective 
protection is Federal Gas—it affords 


a counter surprise for the bandit. 
The messenger carrying a bag equipped 
with a Federal Bag Device has only to 
obey the bandit’s command to “‘throw 
up his hands’—the bag drops and 
automatically and instantly there is 
discharged a blinding gas that renders 
the bandit harmless and protects the 
money as well as lives. 


OVER 2000 USERS OF FEDERAL GAS 


Write for this Booklet— 


It will give you valuable information regarding 
the Federal Bag Devices as well as other devices 
for Bank Protection. Any bank executive will 
receive a copy of it for just the asking. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1631 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Protect Your Adding Machine 


Ceninary adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 

minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the operation 
of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs non-lint 
roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs agency, 
or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario | 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


What ‘‘Results’’—and 
How Soon? 


(Continued from page 16) 


is compounded. The advertising dol- 
lar wisely spent this year may return 
fourfold the fifth year. 

If I were a bank president I would 
forbear considering the matter of 
publicity results as something that 
can or should be measured with a 
yearly yardstick. I would tie together 
three things — growth, profits and pub- 
licity. I would look at the whole 
proposition in terms of years —say 
five years. I would begin by preparing 
statistics for the last five years, to see 
what I have to beat. I would set a 
quota of growth and increased profits, 
each year larger than the last. Then 
I would conduct the publicity in a way 
that would help customers organize 
their finances, teach them the im- 
portance of laying the foundations of 
good credit, and use every means at 
my disposal to guide these depositors, 
show them how to save and how to 
use their accumulations for profit. As 
a result, depositors who succeed a 
little better next year, will improve 
their record the year after; and at the 
end of five years there will be a large 
class of responsible depositors, de- 
veloped from within. This process 
will develop lasting friendships, and 
loyalty —which spells good will. They 
will stand by the bank that has stood 
by them. 

Contrast that method with a suc- 
cession of stunts, the instruments of 
this “volume madness” we hear so 
much about. Stampeding “new” de- 
positors in, who will not even get a 
foothold. Throwing money away in 
quest of new and sensational methods 
of rapidly securing new accounts, a 
small proportion of which add to 
profits—a large proportion of which, 
indeed, incur loss. Isn’t it foolish? 

In these impatient times I know I do 
not strike a popular chord when I 
advocate long visioned, conservative 
methods for producing “results” that 
are lasting and profitable. But many 
long years in the business of financial 
advertising, and the observance of the 
waste of millions on short visioned 
advertising stunts, have brought the 
conviction that the pendulum will 
swing —must swing. And that honest- 
to-goodness, rational bank publicity 
will come into its own. Then, in that 
day, you will hear less complaint about 
diminishing bank profits. Bank man- 
agement will be as careful about whom 
it intrusts with the expenditure of the 
advertising appropriation, as it is 
about who makes the loans. In both 
cases it is a matter of getting back the 
money, with imterest. Make the ad- 
vertising policy as sound as the lending 
policy, and the question of results will 
take care of itself. But it takes time. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-3-28-ADV 
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Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


—saved half the cost of their Multigraph equip- 
ment in four months. 


—have produced hundreds of thousands of forms. 


—with the aid of our representative, have trained 
an inexperienced operator to produce a majority 


of their forms, including some that are very 
difficult. 


Any of our 50 offices can give you similar service. 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
(Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities) 


PART 1 APPLICATION FOR JUVENILE POLICY 
To THE COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHD NING ORIGINAL 


STATEMENT 


TCRARY 
tADULT Lines 
COLUMBIAN LIFE INSURANC Comp, MEMPHIS, 


} $411,008 FHL NB ¥ SV V ANY SOA 

WAVE YOU ENOUGH PROTECTION? 
The proceeds of 2 $1000 Policy wrested sniely ox 6 percent will give your beneficianes 
of 388 pear, Cam they live on chat? 
invested at 4 per cont will eam $300 a year. that enough to suppeirt chem? 


at 6 per yieldy am income of of a year, or $30 2 month. 
5 The Cobumbian Murusl Life mow issuing protections wp te $100,000 on any one of 
caimbinenen of out nine pupulss opardase plans, Wher: incteasing your protection 
take out in your own company. 
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Michigan Boulevard 
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Chicago banks using 
this desk: 


Blue Island Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Chatfield Trust & 


Savings Bank 


Cheltenham Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Lawrence Avenue 


National Bank 


Mayfair State Savings 
Bank 


Metropolitan State 
Bank 


Midway State Bank 
Mid West State Bank 
Northern Trust Co. 
Roseland State Bank 
Triangle State Bank 
West Irving State Bank 


West Lawn Trust & 
Savings Bank 


In fourteen 
CHICAGO BANKS 


Winnetka Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Signature checking is instantaneous with THE “Y AND E” COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPER’S DESK 


ee banks are speeding their handling 

of the day’s clearances with the “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desks in Chicago, where 
the stockyards and the wheat pit set the price of the 
world’s daily bread. 


With this desk, as shown above, no time is lost in 
checking signatures and there is no temptation to 
pass a doubtful one. 


The upper drawer contains the “ Y and E” patent 
check sorter. Second drawer, signatures. The third 
drawer has ample space for a month’s check filing. 
The fourth drawer contains a rack for new posting 
sheets. No time is lost when old ones are filled. 


“Y and E” also supplies printed forms for mechan- 


ical posting. When mailing the coupon below for 
further information, enclose samples of your ledger 
cards and statement sheets for our quotation. 


\YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


307 JAY STREET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets — Steel Shelving — Desks — Safes 
— Office Systems and Supplies — Bank and Library Equipment 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
307 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cl Please send mea folder on your CT] Enclosed find samples of our 

new Commercial Bookkeeper's ledger cardsand statement 
Desk. sheets. Kindly quote uson.__. M. 
ADDRESS 
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